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THE PROCESSES OF THERAPY 
By CARL R. ROGERS 
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ECENT years have brought signif- 


icant progress in the field of psy- - 


chotherapy. The help obtained by the 
individual in a series of treatment in- 
terviews is no longer a vague mystery 
impossible of serious investigation. So- 
cial workers, psychiatrists, and clinical 
psychologists working in this field have 
developed an increased understanding 
of the therapeutic process, and a great- 
er degree of assurance in its use. The 
time is perhaps ripe for various work- 
ers to endeavor to formulate and de- 
scribe the fundamental aspects of this 
process, in order that such descriptions 
may serve as hypotheses to be tested by 
research. This paper is an attempt to 
present such an analysis of the process 
of therapy. The ideas expressed are 
drawn from many sources, particularly 
from those with actual experience in 
1reatment work. 

Before a person can receive help from 

therapist or counsellor, it is essential 
chat certain basic conditions be met. It 
s probably necessary that the client, 
whether child or adult, should feel some 
dissatisfaction with present adjustment, 
some fundamental need of help. Other 
treatment techniques, such as changes 
in the environment, may be effective 


without this feeling of need, but ther- 
apy, as the word has come to be used, 
can scarcely take place without it. Like- 
wise, therapy has no chance of being 
successful if there is too heavy a weight 
of adverse social factors making adjust- 
ment impossible except through radical 
alteration of circumstances. It is also 
necessary that the client have intelli- 
gence above the borderline level. These 
would seem to be the essential condi- 
tions for therapy. Research upon each 
of these points would be most helpful in 
determining the range of situations in 
which psychotherapy may be effective. 

Granted these conditions, and a 
skilled therapist whose purpose is to re- 
lease and strengthen the individual, 
rather than to intervene in his life, cer- 
tain processes seem to take place, or if 
they do not take place, therapy is likely 
to be unsuccessful. These processes are 
described below. It should be noted that 
there is overlapping between these 
steps, and they do not always occur in 
the order in which they are set forth. 
The experiences described might be dif- 
ferently formulated or placed in differ- 
ent categories by some other therapist. 
Yet in most successful therapeutic ex- 
periences, where the individual leaves 
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the contacts more able to handle his own 
problems, it is the writer’s opinion that 
each of these steps will have been ful- 
filled. 

I. Rapport is established. There 
must be a warmth of relationship be- 
tween counsellor and counselee if any 
progress is to be made. Interviewing 
“tricks” will not do. There must be on 
the part of the counsellor a genuine in- 
terest in the individual, a degree of 
identification which is none the less real 
because it is understood and to some ex- 
tent controlled. Identification and ob- 
jectivity are delicately balanced compo- 
nents in the counsellor’s approach. 

In successful therapy these attitudes 
on the part of the therapist help to build 
up in the client the confidence and trust 
which make possible the subsequent ele- 
ments in the process. The rapport 
which is established is a lasting thing 
throughout therapy, and constitutes a 
personal bond which needs to be grad- 
ually broken at the conclusion of the in- 
terviews. While its emotional value for 
the client is much greater than for the 
therapist, yet both are involved and do 
much better to admit this involvement 
frankly. 

II. There is free expression of feel- 
ing on the part of the client. Some of 
our most significant recent advances in 
therapy have been in this area. The 
values of catharsis, of release of feel- 
ing, have long been recognized, but only 
recently have we learned new ways of 
encouraging such release. The develop- 
ment of play therapy which uses all 
sorts of media for expression, and the 
development of psychodramatics are in- 
dications that we have only begun to 
discover the possible procedures in this 
field. In interview techniques progress 
has also been made so that we tend to 
avoid that blocking of free expression 
which is so characteristic of our older 


case records. It is worth noting that 
some schools of thought encourage ex- 
pression of material related to past ex- 
perience, others material related to 
present feelings. There seems to be no 
evidence that one is more therapeutic 
than the other, since, in an important 
sense, “all roads lead to Rome.” Our 
most profound emotional patterns are 
as evident in our daily experience as in 
our past history, as plain in the imme- 
diate counselling relationship as in our 
childhood reactions. 

III. Recognition and acceptance, by 
the client, of his spontaneous self. This 
process is so closely interrelated with 
the previous one that they might almost 
be classed together. As material is giv- 
en by the client, it is the therapist’s 
function to help him recognize and clar- 
ify the emotions which he feels. In the 
rapport situation, where he is accepted 
rather than criticized, the individual is 
free to see himself without defensive- 
ness, and gradually to recognize and ad- 
mit his real self with its childish pat- 
terns, its aggressive feelings, and its 
ambivalences, as well as its mature im- 
pulses, and rationalized exterior. Often 
this recognition of self is achieved al- 
most spontaneously, the therapist’s only 
contribution having been to verbalize 
the feelings which are expressed in 
words or behavior or play activities. 

This process is very much akain to 
insight, except that it is on a basis of 
feeling, whereas the term insight is apt 
to have more of an intellectual connota- 
tion. 

IV. The making of responsible 
choices. Perhaps the sharpest difference 
between present day psychotherapy and 
earlier practice, is the degree to which 
the responsibility for the client’s life is 
left in his own hands. The therapist at 
his best does not suggest, advise, or per- 
suade. He does not assume responsibil- 
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ity for the client’s decisions. Instead he 
encourages the individual, now more 
clearly aware of his true feelings, and 
with more acceptance of his total self, 
to take the responsibility for making 
new choices. Often hesitantly, often 
fearfully, the client does so, and is 
cheered and encouraged by the fact that 
he finds he can successfully take respon- 
sibility for himself, and can direct his 
energies toward new, self-chosen goals. 

In actual therapeutic work there is 
something exciting and dramatic in 
these initial decisions, this growth to- 
ward independence, which visibly takes 
place in the therapeutic relationship. 
From the point of view of psychological 
theory, however, it is not so difficult to 
explain. It is a good example of “learn- 
ing through doing.” Whereas older 
therapies, relying on intellectual insight 
and personal influence, hoped that the 
patient might alter his ways outside of 
the treatment relationship, the newer 
therapy gives opportunity for the prac- 
tice of independent choices, greater re- 
sponsibility, while still supported by the 
rapport situation. Thus there is much 
greater “transfer of training” to other 
life situations. 

V. The gaining of insight through 
assimilated interpretation. The founda- 
tion of insight seems to be the emotion- 
al acceptance of self mentioned under 
III. In addition, however, insight is 
often enriched by the therapist’s inter- 
pretation of emotional patterns ir. the 
life of the individual which have not 
been recognized. Such interpretations, 
largely explanations of motives for be- 
havior, serve no useful purpose, and 
may retard progress, if they are not ac- 
cepted by the client. Hence, the use of 
the term “assimilated interpretation.” 
Although this process has deep roots in 
Freudian psychoanalytic procedures, it 
is probably much less used than former- 
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ly. It is the one process described which 
may play very little, if any, part. 

We undoubtedly owe much to Rank 
and Jung for the declining emphasis on 
insight alone. Insight plus responsible, 
self-directed choices toward new goals 
produces new and effective integration. 
Insight alone, as we see from some of 
the personal accounts of analysis in the 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology’, may leave the individual wis- 
er, but little better able to cope with his 
situation. 

VI. Growing into independence — 
with support. The final period of any 
therapeutic experience is the process of 
education or re-education which makes 
possible the effective continuance of the 
fundamental gains which have been 
made. In choosing new goals, the client 
may need new information which the 
therapist may supply or help him to ob- 
tain. In taking independent steps to 
cope with his adjustment problems, 
there will be discouragements and de- 
feats, which the rapport situation helps 
to neutralize. In these new experiences 
there are fresh opportunities for the 
client to see himself even more clearly 
and to make use of the insight he has 
previously gained. If the initial aspects 
of therapy have been successful, this 
final period comes to a close quite nat- 
urally, with some feeling of loss on both 
sides to be sure, but with the client’s 
feeling of assurance that he can now 
handle his situation alone. 

These are suggested as the basic ele- 
ments of psychotherapy as we now 
know it whether applied to nursery age 
children or gray-haired adults. While 
there is something very unsatisfactory 
in stripping therapy of the subtle nu- 
ances and dramatic elements which as- 
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suredly belong to it and presenting only 
the bare bones of therapeutic process, it 
is a necessary task if we are to make 
progress. The finest touches of artistry 
will not make counselling contacts help- 
ful if they are basically unsound in 
principle. It is to attempt to give one 
formulation to these basic principles 
that this article has been written. 

In closing, attention might be called 
to the research opportunities with 
which the therapeutic process bristles. 
There is the need of adequate records— 
stenographic, even phonographic—up- 
on which comprehensive study may be 
based. There is the question of accessi- 
bility for therapy. Can we draw a line 
between those who would profit, and 
those who might be better helped by 
other treatment procedures? There is 
the need for both imagination and re- 
search in the field of expression. Are the 
same basic feelings expressed in dreams, 


in play materials, in dramatic construc- 
tions, in verbalizations? There is need 
for much more study of the give and 
take of the interviewing process. How 
is expression encouraged, how may in- 
terpretations be made, how may the 
therapeutic progress be accelerated 
through the interview? There is the 
need for translating individual therapy 
into group procedures, to make it more 
widely helpful. There is the need for 
much more refined analysis of processes 
in therapy based on a study of complete 
records and formulated in terms of 
known psychological facts. 

If clinical and applied psychology is 
to win the status it desires, if it is to 
find sound answers to the problems of 
human relationships which are so ur- 
gently needed in a distraught world, 
then it will need to promote much more 
study and effort than heretofore, in this 
dynamic field of therapy. 
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THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES AS PART OF THE 
EDUCATIVE PROCESS' 


By DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


BROADOAKS SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, WHITTIER COLLEGE 


STATEMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


O a greater or lesser degree, our 
culture impinges on the personal- 
ity development of the individuals grow- 
ing up in it. By the time a child is two 
he has already come in contact with 
many cultural impacts. By the time he 
arrives in nursery school or kindergar- 
ten he has already accumulated patterns 
of acting, of thinking, of feeling; and 
the patterns differ according to the so- 
cial group with which his family has 
allied itself. These are truisms which 
need no elaboration. 

Into the Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten at the Broadoaks School of Edu- 
cation, Whittier College, come children 
from 18 months of age to 6 years. Their 
fathers are mostly of the two highest 
occupational levels.? Almost all the chil- 
dren have been under the care of a pe- 
diatrician from birth on. In large 
part the children, when they enter the 
Broa‘oaks Preschool, show the effect of 
certain frustrating cultural impositions 
which have been almost universal in the 
group. 

What, then, are the major cultural 
stresses to which these children have 
been subjected ? 

1. Deprivation of cuddling experi- 
ences. 


1 Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Psychological Association, June 14- 

2 During the past two years, 94.2 per cent 
of the fathers’ occupations fell into Groups I 
and II of the Sims Scale. (Seventy-seven per 
cent into Group I; 17.2 per cent into Grou 
II.) The remaining ones fell into Group III. 


2. Too early toilet training and 
over-emphasis on cleanliness. 

8. Subjection to anger-producing 
situations without opportunities for re- 
lease. 

In a society where such early frustra- 
tions are current, it is no wonder that 
admissions to psychopathic hospitals 
each year exceed the number of gradua- 
tions from college. Patterns of malad- 
justment are formed early. Procedures 
are therefore needed early to help the 
personality meet cultural impacts with- 
out undergoing too serious hurt. Ex- 
periences are needed that will dilute 
the effects of too continuous and too 
great deprivations and thwartings. Ear- 
ly therapy aimed at easing personality 
stresses before too grave maladjust- 
ments result seems in order. This may 
be termed Preventive Therapy. It has 
two primary functions: 


1. To supply satisfactions that will 
offset frustrations that are too 
painful for the personality to bear 
and yet remain healthy. 


2. To give release to emotions which 
if not released would hold the germ 
of potential maladjustment. 

The Preschool is in a strategic spot 
for meeting personality needs. The chil- 
dren come into it early. Their parents 
also come to school. It is quite possible 
to incorporate therapeutic procedures 
into the regular program as part of the 
educative process. This has been at- 
tempted in the Broadoaks Preschool. 
Procedures which are therapeutic in a 
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preventive sense are an integral part of 
group guidance. All the children have 
opportunities for participating in them. 
But for some children these are not 
enough. Some children have taken frus- 
trations and deprivations with too great 
sensitivity. Onto some children imposi- 
tions have been levelled with too great 
rigidity. For some children thwartings 
have been augmented and complicated 
by parents who are maladjusted with 
each other or within themselves, by ill- 
ness or other handicaps, by divergence 
in physique, intelligence, or in other 
traits, from what is acceptable to the 
particular family in question. Some 
children come into the Preschool with 
personalities already warped. These 
children are in need of additional thera- 
peutic opportunities in their play and 
in the experiences through which they 
move. And because their parents are so 
inseparable from them, so much part of 
the emotional life which they are now 
introjecting, work needs also to be done 
with their parents. Their parents need 
to be helped with their own problems of 
adjustment. What is done and labeled 
“therapy” is merely a portion of the to- 
tal picture. Perhaps it is the total pic- 
ture that should be called therapeutic 
instead. But for convenience sake, and 
for clarity and emphasis, a few proce- 
dures will be isolated and discussed. 


SUBJECTS 

The present report deals with the 111 
children who have been enrolled in the 
Broadoaks Preschool during the past 
two years. (September, 1938-June, 
1940.) The type of home from wiuich 
they came has already been described. 
Duration of their enrollment ranges 
from one to eleven semesters, with an 
average enrollment of three semesters. 
Their ages ranged from 16 to 61 
months on entrance, and from 25 to 70 


months on leaving. The average age on 
entrance was 36.6 months and on leav- 
ing, 50.6 months. IQ’s ranged from 89 
to 154 with a mean of 118. (Median 
117; « 13.8.) 

When the children enter, reports are 
received from the pediatricians who 
have cared for them and from their par- 
ents. These reports include develop- 


mental and health histories and infor- - 


mation concerning the guidance and 
training the child has gotten in the 
home. During the entire period in 
which the child is in attendance, con- 
ferences are held with fathers and 
mothers separately. In these confer- 
ences any conditions that impinge on 
the child’s adjustments may come un- 
der consideration. Parents are free to 
bring in their own personal problems 
since these affect their children. Each 
child is carefully observed and studied.* 
The outcomes of whatever therapy is at- 
tempted can be interpreted in terms of 
observed movement in the development 
of any given child. 


TYPES OF THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES 

Certain experiences which may be 
designated as Preventive Therapy are 
provided for all children enrolled. For 
children who show signs of deeper mal- 
adjustment, additional opportunities are 
provided — the deeper the maladjust- 
ment, the more intensive the opportun- 
ities. Such opportunities can be given 
without removing the child from the 
group, in which case they may be 
placed under the heading of Group 
Therapy. Or they may be afforded the 
child in short, regular periods of time 
spent alone with a single teacher away 
from the rest of the group, in which 


* For a fuller account of general procedures 
with parents and children, of the type of con- 
ference held with parents, and the type of 
study made of the children, see: Dorothy W. 
Baruch. Parents and Children Go To School. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 1939. 
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case they fall under the term of Indi- 
vidual Therapy. 

In every procedure termed therapeu- 
tic, there are opportunities for close 
contact with an acceptant, sympathe- 
tic worker. The provision of a sustain- 
ing, affectional, security-giving contact 
is therapeutic in itself, especially where 
it comes to children who have been de- 
prived of close affectional contacts with 
their mothers. Thus one aspect of ther- 
apy in the preschool is that provided 
through affectional, warm contacts. As 
already stated, another aspect is that 
provided through opportunities for re- 
lease of emotions. Therapy, to sum- 
marize, has been carried on in five dif- 
ferent ways: 


1. For the entire group through pro- 
vision of general release and of 
normal affectional contacts. 

2. For particular children through 
more than usual affectional, sup- 
porting contact within the group 
situation. 

3. For particular children through 
opportunities for deeper individ- 
ual, affectional contact away from 
the group in so-called “time alone” 
with a teacher. 

4. For particular children through 
provision of more than usual op- 
portunities for release within the 
group situation. 

5. For particular children through 
opportunities for greater release 
away from the group in “time 
alone.” 


PREVENTIVE THERAPY THROUGH THE 
PROVISION OF GENERAL RELEASING 
ACTIVITIES AND AFFECTIONAL 
CONTACTS WITHIN THE 
GROUP 

How are contacts and release provid- 
ed for the entire group? 

As concerns contacts, the child’s en- 
trance into the preschool is a crucial 
period. Always the mother is asked to 
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stay until the child seems willing and 
able to let her go. With his mother still 
in the situation, one of the teachers also 
stays close. She helps his mother while 
his mother helps him. To the child she 
becomes associated with his mother. He 
is even told that she will be his “school- 
mother,” and his “special teacher.” Both 
these terms are used. When his mother 
finally leaves, his special teacher stays 
near.* For the time-being she makes 
her procedures as closely like his moth- 
er’s as she can. She sees, for instance, 
that she uses the same toileting terms 
for a while, that she calls him by the 
same nick-name, that she holds his cup 
while he drinks if that is what his 
mother has done. At the same time she 
is very affectionate and outgoing to 
him. She takes him on her lap. She puts 
arms about him. Gradually, as he ad- 
justs to the situation, her contacts are 
lessened. However, even as the months 
go by he receives daily focus of some 
sort from her. She stands by with 
warmth when he is hurt or in distress. 
She accords him physical closeness as 
he appears to need it. Thus, some of 
the cuddling experiences that the child 
has needed are being supplied.® 

As to the matter of release: Most of 
these children have been subjected to 
early toilet training and to the curtail- 
ment of their natural interest in defeca- 
tion and they have been provided with 
no substitute outlets through messing 
of any sort. In the preschool, they have, 
in contrast, many such outlets. Finger 
paints, soft moist clay, muddy earth, 


* Each adult in the situation serves as “ 
cial teacher” for from three to five children. 
Since the “new” children are always in the 
minority (i.e. there is a large hold-over from 
semester to semester), it is usually feasible 
to arrange that not more than one new child 
needs to be under the wing of a single adult. 

5In the meantime the mother is often being 
helped directly to allow herself greater affec- 
tional expressiveness so that the child’s re- 
sponse life as a whole becomes less deprived. 
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soap-suds, water—all provide hands-in, 
delving-into, messing activities. Espe- 
cially interesting has been the fact that 
when given freedom to do what they 
wish, children over and over identify the 
clay as excreta. “It is big pieces like in 
my toilet.” “Gooey, gooey, nice gronot- 
ty,” from a child whose term this is for 
bowel movement. At first such remarks 
are made cautiously with suspicious 
glances at the teachers. A few children 
ask, “Can I? Can I?” meaning, “Is it 
permissible actually to bring in these 
unmentionables?” One four-year-old 
even wondered, “Aren’t you going to 
make me stop saying such nasty 
things?” It is only when the teacher re- 
mains non-condemning and acceptant 
that the children become free in this 
sort of play. 

Aggression and hostility that have 
piled up as result of the many anger- 
producing situations which the child has 
encountered also find opportunities for 
release. A child with a particularly se- 
vere mother pounds nails with all his 
force into a piece of wood and mutters 
to himself, “Pound her. Pound her. 
Make her sick.” There is always much 
savage hitting of punching bag and 
kicking of football. Clay may be brok- 
en and pinched and pounded. An inde- 
structible doll can be spanked and put 
to bed, can be made to go “without din- 
ner,” can be “covered all over with sand 
so he can’t breathe,” can be put into an 
empty bucket while a child dramatizes 
that “she is being drowned all dead.” In 
short, there are many materials in the 
environment that afford release for 
aggression. Release can come, too, with- 
in limitations, through a child’s rela- 
tionship with other children. “No, you 
stay ’way. You can’t have the swing. 
You can’t. You can’t.” And teachers 
have learned not to step in to induce too 
much “nice, polite” behavior. The out- 


lets afforded by holding out against 
others, by good, round fist-fights, by 
calling others such names as “dope” and 
“you old wee-wee,” all have therapeutic 
value, providing they do not go so far 
that actual hurt is done. For, an actual 
hurt—aside from the harm to another 
—would bring too much guilt in its 
wake for the child committing it and 
would throw him back against himself. 
Still another set of facts serves a 
therapeutic purpose within the group 
situation. The preschool is equipped 
with materials which the child may uti- 
lize to his own ends. There is no need 
for the refrain of “don’t touch” which 
he has heard so much at home. Blocks, 
wood, clay, paints, and other materials 
yield to his purposes. He can scale 
great heights on a jungle-gym. He can 
slide swiftly down inclined boards. 
Through his own body, through his own 
efforts, he can feel himself powerful, he 
can feel himself dominant. He can turn 
aggression into creative force. 


THERAPY THROUGH MORE THAN USUAL 
PROVISION OF AFFECTION WITHIN 
THE GROUP SITUATION 

In addition to the above, with nine- 
teen of the 111 children who have been 
in the Broadoaks Preschool during the 
past two years, specific therapeutic pro- 
cedures have consisted mainly in pro- 
viding more frequent close contacts with 
the teacher who serves as a mother-sub- 
stitute. Whenever a child is shy, timid, 
withdrawn, when he is lacking in spon- 
taneity—the first move is to give him 
extra, close contacts. 

At the same time, effort is made to 
see into his total life situation, to find 
out what is making his life particularly 
hard for him. For, when the school sees 
what factors lie behind his difficulties, 
it can more adequately adapt procedures 
to fit in with his needs. What is found 
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out sometimes makes logical the contin- 
uance of warm frequent contacts and 
sometimes suggests procedures of other 
sorts. 

Ken, 2/10,° for instance, lost his 
mother’ a year ago. He has a step-moth- 
er now of two months standing. She is 
young and frankly bothered by the ac- 
quisition of Ken and an older brother. 
Logically, then, Ken needs warmth from 
a mother-person, and a steady closeness. 
In school every day his special teacher 
sees that he gets it. 


“TIME ALONE” FOR CONTACT 

For some children, such contacts 
within the group do not seem enough. 
These children either do not show for- 
ward movement in their adjustment 
within a reasonable time, or they seem 
to want more contact than can comfort- 
ably be provided within the group. 
When this happens, the teacher sets 
aside fifteen or twenty minutes each day 
during which she leaves the group with 
the child, goes to a quiet place alone 
with him, takes a walk with him, or 
does something else of his own choos- 
ing. She says to him, “This is your 
time alone with me. You can have me 
all to yourself. You won’t have to share 
me at all with the other children as you 
do have to sometimes when we’re all to- 
gether. And I’ll save time alone just for 
you every day.” 

Beside children who are withdrawn 
and timid, most of the children with 
speech problems are given time-alone- 
contact periods daily. Speech is, of 
course, one way in which the personal- 
ity manifests itself externally. When a 
child stutters, when his speech is 
blocked, when his speech remains in- 

® Read: Two years, ten months. 

TIt is made ray. to note that for the seven 
children with one parent or the other deceased, 
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fantile, then usually emotional prob- 
lems are found underneath. Sometimes 
close, supporting contact with one teach- 
er seems to bring the security requisite 
for venturing forth both in activities 
and with language. Sometimes, after a 
child has come to feel secure in his re- 
lationship with the contact-teacher, he 
begins to reveal anxieties and conflicts. 
His contact periods then turn into peri- 
ods which he uses to gain emotional re- 
lease. 


MORE THAN ORDINARY PROVISION FOR 
RELEASE WITHIN THE GROUP 

For 11 out of the 111 children who 
have attended the Preschool during the 
past two years, extra opportunities for 
release, and rather continuous ones, oc- 
curring here and there all through their 
play, have appeared useful. All of these 
children were overly aggressive. They 
were apt to be destructive and over- 
negative. They frequently bullied or at- 
tacked other children and upset objects 
for no apparent reason. 

To illustrate: Robert, 4/4, comes from 
a family where father and mother have 
been in conflict, and where, in addition, 
the maternal grandmother is dominant 
and dominating. 


At rest time Robert pulls and tears the 
teacher’s smock. The teacher says, “I know 
how you feel, Robert. You feel like being 
mean. You feel like pulling and tearing. So 
I'll get you an old towel and you can pull and 
tear it all you want.” Robert comes back at 
her with, “I hate you because you make me do 
things I don’t want to do.” (Projecting from 
the home situation.) “I hate to do things. I 
hate you.” The teacher gets the towel and 
gives it to him, saying sympathetically, “I 
know you don’t like to do many things that you 
are asked to do.” Robert takes the towel and 
tears it into pieces, saying, “I'll tear the old 
towel all to pieces. I will. I will.” 


Marie, 3/6, has been brought up with 


more than ordinary emphasis on clean- 
liness. Her interest in messing is pro- 
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nounced. So it is provided outlet. 


She is given many opportunities to mess. 
She helps hose out the rabbit cage. She sweeps 
away the excreta. She helps the teacher wash 
cups in soapy water; mix the finger-paints; 
mix mash for the chickens; water the plants 
and moisten the clay. She helps clear the 
slime out of the aquarium. All the “dirtiest” 
jobs are hers, and all are thoroughly enjoyed. 


Sometimes a fight between two chil- 
dren is encouraged as outlet. Peter, for 
instance, who is 4/1 and has been 
brought up with much emphasis on 
manners and external amenities, kicks 
at Tony. 


Tony kicks back. The teacher steps in and 
laughingly comments that they look ripe for 
a good fight. She asks if the children wouldn’t 
like to have a boxing match. They assent joy- 
ously. The boxing gloves are gotten and a 
three-round fight ensues. 


In all these instances, and in many 
others like them in many schools today, 
the teacher simply stops the children 
and shuts off outlets to them. The point 
is lost sight of that such outlets are im- 
portant for emotional release. Children 
who are overly-aggressive need extra 
opportunities for expression opened to 
them instead of having opportunities 
curtailed through premature demands 
for control. When such outlets are af- 
forded, there must, of course, be limita- 
tions as in any therapeutic situation. 
Lonny may not, for instance, destroy 
Jane’s picture or take chances of hurt- 
ing Sara by throwing crayons at her. 
The limitations set have to do mainly 
with preventing hurt to other children 
—either physical or emotional. They 
must also protect the child himself from 
carrying his desires into directions that 
may create for him too great guilt and 
anxiety. A child may not, for instance, 
kill a duck, or drown a baby mouse, 
since such activities would hold the 
probability of bringing in their wake 


guilt that only creates further anxiety 
for the child to bear. Yet within such 
limitations, many outlets are still pos- 
sible. 


“TIME ALONE” FOR FURTHER RELEASE 

For the children who appear serious- 
ly maladjusted, “time alone” is always 
provided. A start is made ordinarily by 
seeing that the child has the sort of ex- 
periences already described in connec- 
tion with contact-time-alone. Then, as 
the child builds up confidence in the 
teacher, as rapport deepens, he begins 
in one way or another to seek release. 
His first steps toward release may be 
small ones, but the teacher is alert to 
them and follows up with opportunities 
for further release. These periods last 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. Twenty- 
three children out of the 111 have had 
such periods in the past two years. Dur- 
ing these periods, dolls representing the 
child’s own family have proven most 
productive. Frequently in the doll-play 
the child manifests points of conflict 
and freely expresses his feelings con- 
cerning family members. Productive 
also have been clay figures made crudely 
by the teacher. Clay, itself, manipulated 
by the child to his own ends has also 
been most useful. The teacher makes 
materials available. But it is the child 
always who initiates his own activities 
with them. In some cases he ignores 
them and turns to other forms of dram- 
atization and play. 

Time alone for release goes on day 
after day, usually for months, until the 
child seems ready to terminate these 
contacts. One case sketched very brief- 
ly will serve to illustrate the sort of se- 
quence that may occur. 


Raymond was 4/2 when he came into the 
preschool. He remained for three semesters. 
On entrance he was extremely withdrawn. He 
did not talk. He did not play. He seemed im- 
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pervious to what went on about him. There 
was no gross abnormality in physical health 
according to the pediatrician. His mother re- 
ported that at home he would sit and sit for 
hours without moving and that he seemed to 
be within a shell that no one could penetrate. 
She was worried about his lack of speech. 

Chief among the items that might have 
caused such maladjustment, was the fact that 
the parents were in extreme tension in their 
relationship to each other. To the worker they 
avowed hatred of each other. They claimed, 
however, that they did not fight openly, that 
instead they “held things in.” The mother 
drank for relief and thrashed the child, letting 
out onto him the antagonism she held against 
her husband. 

To the worker the parents in their own sep- 
arate conferences expressed their hostilities. 
They talked, they got mad, they ranted against 
each other. To her they let out many of their 
ranklings. And as they let out, they appar- 
ently gained enough relief so that within ap- 
proximately six months time they were able 
to accept each other on a different basis— 
without such a weight of piled-up resentment. 

They were able, too, to accept the child on 
a different basis. The mother no longer felt 
“red anger” against him. She could be more 
acceptant and have greater patience. But the 
child had introjected so much of her old emo- 
tion that he could not accept the new. 

From the beginning he was given extra 
chances for contact within the group situa- 
tion. But for the first months he was fearful 
of any but casual approaches. Releasing ex- 
periences were obviously impossible for him 
when he was not utilizing materials. However, 
the fact that demands were few and restric- 
tions fewer, may have given him some sense 
of ease. Slowly observable trust in one of the 
teachers came, but this was deep enough to 
permit release in her presence only after he 
was in his third semester. Only then would he 
leave the group without near panic at being 
alone with an adult. 

He was the child who began tapping a key 
of his teacher’s typewriter, saying “pee-pee, 
pee-pee,” with sly looks and great silliness, 
and a shade of defiance. 

He ran the gamut of several distinct types 
of activity during his subsequent periods with 
her. He expressed aggression through bowel 
movements of clay. He even defecated actually 
on the linoleum floor several times in the room 
where these periods took place. He became 


exhibitionistic, showing his penis repeatedly to 
the teacher and masturbating in front of her. 
Finally he attempted to make a very crude 
clay figure and demanded her help. 

The figure became his mother to him. He 
would pound her, trample on her, urinate on 
her, poke his penis at her, pull her arms and 
legs and head off. 

The teacher remained acceptant. She reiter- 
ated that children often do feel mean and mad 
to their mothers, that she understood how he 
felt, and that he could keep on telling her and 
showing her about it. A couple of times he 
attempted to hit her and smear clay on her, 
but here she erected limitations, feeling that 
the relationship would be jeopardized if she 
permitted him to do to her what to him would 
symbolize harm. Hurting the one person whom 
he could thoroughly trust might lead into too 
great fear of desertion and into too great 
anxiety and guilt. 

Finally one day, after an extreme orgy of 
biting and cutting and mashing of the mother 
figure, he became suddenly relaxed. For the 
first time his voice carries in it a sympathetic 
note. “Oh, she died, poor old nasty.” 

He then picks up the mutilated clay mother 
and very softly whispers. “Poor thing. She 
got runned over. Call the ambulance. Poor 
old nasty thing. She’s dead all right.” He 
pats the figure gently. . . “Let’s see what she 
has inside her.” He scratches the clay figure 
open. “Oh, there’s blood. Blood is coming out. 
Put her in the ambulance.” He picks her up 
again. “I don’t want to hit you, Mother.” 
Then turning to the teacher he asks her to 
“fix the mother all right again.” 

She repairs the clay figure and meanwhile 
interprets that it looks as if his old mean 
mother were dead and that perhaps this is a 
new mother whom he wants. 

He picks up the figure. Calls it his new, 
good mother. One of the legs that the teacher 
had put hastily on, falls off. He picks it up 
and himself makes another leg and carefully 
moulds it back on. These are the first tender, 
caring-for, positive expressions toward his 
mother ever evidenced in his play. A short 
while later, when his time finishes, instead of 
demolishing the mother as on previous days, 
he places her carefully in the clay can, covers 
her gently with the oil cloth, saying gently, 
“There you are.” 

Apparently, through having let out hostility 
against the old mother, he has at last become 
able to accept a new mother. 
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Great changes are apparent in his behavior. 
He no longer stutters. He begins to defend his 
own rights. He becomes overly-aggressive to 
other children as a swing from earlier with- 
drawal and submission. He is less frequently 
silly or shrill, and more capable of demanding 
response through affectionate approaches. All 
in all, he is a much less tense and a much 
more open, natural person. 


As a side comment, the child’s intelli- 
gence test rating moved from an IQ of 
76 to one of 106. This does not, of 
course, mean that intelligence increased, 
but that the child was no longer as 
blocked emotionally from showing and 
using what intelligence he had. 


EVALUATIVE COMMENT 

Outcomes in the case just cited, as 
well as in others, have been vivid and 
striking. Oftener there is less extreme 
evidence of change but to the careful 
observer change is apparent in many 
children who have experienced the 
types of therapeutic procedures de- 
scribed. 

What the outcomes are in any given 
case can only be seen as the develop- 
ment of the whole child is carefully 
evaluated. It is true that by far the 
greater number of children attending 
the Broadoaks Preschool do make pro- 
gress in their total adjustment. They 
improve in the way they get along with 
other children, in the way they get along 
in their homes, and they are freer and 
happier within themselves, more outgo- 
ing and more creative. They apparent- 
ly achieve greater courage to meet life’s 


demands. How large a part play ther- 
apy has in their development is, of 


course, impossible to determine under 
conditions where it is only one of many 
elements that enter into guidance. With 
human beings one can never say: You 
have this. Now you add that. And the 
result is as follows. . . . There are too 
many complicating factors. 

But when one child after another is 
watched as a growing entity, therapeu- 
tic procedures as described have ap- 
peared to serve them well, according to 
the staff’s pooled judgments. 

Preventive procedures apparently 
function best in cases where complicat- 
ing stresses within the home are not too 
grave—where thwartings for the child 
have arisen out of the cultural patterns 
described earlier. When parents can re- 
orient themselves so that some of these 
deprivations are relieved at home as 
well as at school, forward movement 
within the child becomes more notice- 
able. The more intensive procedures 
have appeared to serve a particularly 
effective role in such cases where major 
parental tensions have been relieved but 
where the child has so introjected the 
old situation that he needs augmented 
security and release before he can uti- 
lize the new. However, in a few cases 
these procedures have appeared to bring 
a measure of relief and reorientation to 
a child even when pressures and ten- 
sions within the parents have persisted. 
Never, though, under such circum- 
stances, do they bring as great a meas- 
ure of relief and reorientation as when 
parental tensions and anxieties clear, 
and when the home becomes a peaceful, 
harmonious, and secure place for both 
adults and children. 
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TUTORING AND REMEDIAL TEACHING AS 
EDUCATIONAL THERAPY 


By GRACE ARTHUR 


AMHERST H. WILDER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


ROM the standpoint of a child guid- 
ance clinic, tutoring and remedial 
teaching constitute a highly specialized 
service. They presuppose a psycholog- 
ical examination of the child to be 
taught, a diagnosis that is at least ten- 
tative, and a definite plan for therapy. 
They further presuppose a patient mo- 
tivated to accept therapy in the form of 
teaching, and the cooperation of the 
family, the school, the physician and any 
social agency active on the case. With- 
out the cooperation of every one con- 
cerned, no plan for therapy can be car- 
ried through to a successful conclusion. 
They presuppose also a corps of intel- 
ligent tutors trained in the most mod- 
ern teaching methods, and adaptable 
enough to take on new methods when- 
ever these are indicated. They must be 
able to make accurate observations, and 
to report in detail any significant beha- 
vior of an emotionally disturbed child. 
Finally, they presuppose close supervi- 
sion by a psychologist. On the basis of 
our experience, the last seems to be the 
most important from the standpoint of 
results. 

The tutor selected for a given patient 
must not only have special training in 
teaching children of that age and grade, 
but must be able to meet the intellectual 
and emotional needs of that type of 
child. Of a long list of outstandingly 
capable tutors, not one is able to work 
effectively with all types of children. 
One who is invaluable in dealing with 


extremely difficult adolescents, asks to 
be excused from tutoring young chil- 
dren. A fifteen year old boy throwing 
an ink bottle across the room in a tem- 
per tantrum does not upset her, but a 
shy six-year-old makes her nervous! An- 
other tutor who has carried brilliant but 
undisciplined and unmotivated children 
through to recoveries that border on the 
miraculous becomes unhappy and dis- 
couraged when given a dull child to 
teach. Another is threatened by aggres- 
sive children of whatever age, while 
still another is baffled by vague, passive, 
generally ineffectual children although 
she can deal with any specific problem 
thai is clearly outlined. 

It sometimes happens that the tutor 
who can deal best with a child at one 
stage becomes less useful as his beha- 
vior is modified and passes into a differ- 
ent phase. One child who had been both 
over-indulged and over-managed without 
any consistent discipline was given to a 
gentle little tutor with instructions for 
the tutor to be as nearly passive as pos- 
sible and still do any teaching. The child 
was in open rebellion against parents 
and school, took the lead. Her tantrums 
were ignored. Cause and effect had a 
chance to do their work. At the end of 
a year she had made considerable gain 
in reading, but not so much as a better 
integrated child would have accom- 
plished. However, she had become 
aware of a personal need to learn. Al- 
though she made little attempt to con- 
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trol temper tantrums, she was not apol- 
ogetic when one occurred. At this point 
a new tutor was introduced. This tutor 
was told, in the presence of the child, 
not to put up with any uncontrolled be- 
havior. The child was told that she had 
gained so much during the previous 
year that it was no longer necessary for 
any one to make any allowances for her. 
She was now able to behave like other 
children. Temper tantrums came to a 
sudden end. Work habits improved, and 
progress became much more rapid. This 
child, today, is devoted to both tutors 
and realizes how much she owes to each. 

The psychologist has to decide when 
tutoring can be expected to be of use, 
and when it has to be postponed until 
environmental adjustments can be ef- 
fected. A little girl who had been se- 
duced by an adult was preoccupied with 
memories of her sex experiences. It 
might have seemed logical to postpone 
tutoring until she had made a better 
emotional adjustment, but it was felt 
that increased intellectual activity could 
be useful in combatting the preoccupa- 
tion with sex. This turned out to be the 
case. Starting with a new pride in school 
achievement made possible by an inten- 
sive program of remedial teaching, new 
interests began to develop that gradual- 
ly crowded out the old habits of thought 
and helped her to develop into a normal 
little girl with wholesome interests and 
play activities. 

Another child, however, who had been 
indulging in sex play was discovered 
and warned by an unwise adult that he 
would “lose his mind.” When a severe 
reading disability interfered with school 
progress, he became alarmed. A real 
but manageable intellectual difficulty 
was converted through emotional con- 
flict into an insuperable obstacle to 
learning. This child did not begin to 
learn to read until he had been inter- 


viewed by the psychiatrist and assured 
that many children indulge in the same 
kinds of sex play in which he had been 
involved, that it was not wholesome and 
had better be discontinued as it was 
making him very unhappy, but that it 
had not affected his brain and would 
not do so. At the same time, the empha- 
sis in tutoring was put on arithmetic, 
in which he had no special disability. As 
he was older than the other children of 
his group, it was not difficult with daily 
help during the tutoring hour for him 
to become the best in his class in arith- 
metic. This demonstration that he could 
learn, re-enforced the assurances of the 
psychiatrist that he had not “ruined his 
mind” by sex play. He began to learn 
to read and soon was making normal 
progress in terms of his own intellectu- 
al endowment. 

For still another child, school achieve- 
ment is the most reliable index of emo- 
tional adjustment. It begins to drop 
when things go wrong in the boarding 
home, long before he is willing to ad- 
mit that he is unhappy. Tutoring is use- 
less until environmental discomforts are 
removed. He then responds quickly. 

The WPA project that furnishes 
teachers to be trained in remedial teach- 
ing methods enables us to supply tutor- 
ing for children who are ill at home or 
who have to be hospitalized for long 
periods. This service is welcomed by 
the doctors and nurses as well as by the 
parents and the children themselves, as 
it helps the child escape from invalidism 
as rapidly as his physical condition per- 
mits. 

One child had missed a year of school- 
ing because of severe asthma. He was 
always tired, but did not rest well; un- 
dernourished, but did not eat well. A 
tutor was sent to him for an hour, one 
day a week. After his first tutoring 
period he ate a hearty lunch. He was 
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tired from the unusual excitement and 
exertion, and slept soundly during his 
rest period. After his nap he worked for 
half an hour under the mother’s super- 
vision in the work books supplied by the 
Clinic. That night he fell asleep prompt- 
ly. When tutoring was discontinued in 
June, standard achievement tests given 
at the Clinic showed his school work to 
be up to grade for a child of his age. He 
had gained in weight, and was report- 
ed by the physician to have made 
marked physical gain. He was able to 
play out of doors with the other boys 
of the neighborhood without excessive 
fatigue and in September returned to 
school on an equal footing with other 
children of his age. 

Occasionally we are asked for help 
for a spastic child, too incapacitated to 
attend the special school for crippled 
children. These children, when tutored 
once or twice a week for a year are able 
to demonstrate their ability to learn. 
The regular visits of the tutor accus- 
tom them to responding to some one 
other than an over-protective mother or 
nurse, and they tend to over-react less 
to strangers. It is quite possible, also, 
that as the child begins to learn, the 
family unconsciously changes its atti- 
tude and begins to demand more, and to 
make fewer allowances for bizarre be- 
havior. Some of these children have 
made enough improvement to enable 
them to attend the school for crippled 
children the following year. 

Another group that has profited 
greatly by tutoring in the home is made 
up of epileptic children. When an epi- 
leptic child has to be excluded from 
school because of frequency or severity 
of seizures, a WPA tutor is sent to the 
home. Often, the child has been attempt- 
ing work beyond his ability to perform, 
and the stimulation of group contacts 
has been greater than his nervous sys- 


tem could stand. Individual teaching at 
his own level once or twice a week, with 
a little work of the kind he enjoys most, 
assigned to be done each day elapsing 
between the visits of the tutor has been 
accompanied by reduction of seizures 
and increased academic achievement. 

Our latest undertaking is to send a 
tutor into a maternity home to help 
girls illegitimately pregnant and there 
awaiting confinement, to complete the 
work of the school year they have be- 
gun. It is hoped that this will make it 
easier for them to return to school the 
following year and to resume normal 
habits of living. 

Tutoring and remedial teaching, in 
this Clinic, are designed 
1. To help the child with some special 
learning difficulty to keep, through high- 
ly specialized help, his work in the dif- 
ficult subject up to a level that will en- 
able him to go ahead in other academic 
subjects at his own normal rate. It is 
aimed to prevent an intellectual idio- 
syncrasy from becoming a handicap. 
2. To help the child who is reacting 
to daily class room failure by withdraw- 
al or aggressive behavior, to work out 
a comfortable school adjustment that 
will make compensatory behavior un- 
necessary. 
3. To help the child who is falling be- 
hind in school because of prolonged ill- 
ness to make up, during convalescence, 
some of the work he has missed and to 
return to school able to do the work of 
his group. 
4. To help children who are undergo- 
ing traumatic experiences in the home 
to learn under special instruction what 
they are too distracted to assimilate in 
the group. When these children are too 
much upset to be able to learn even un- 
der individual instruction, tutoring is 
postponed until the environment has be- 
come less disturbing. A pending divorce 
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is peculiarly upsetting. The period pre- 
ceding the institutionalization of a psy- 
chotic or feebleminded parent is an- 
other. The release of a parent from a 
penal institution or a psychopathic hos- 
pital, is often disturbing to children. 
5. To provide indirect therapy to the 
child in need of help in meeting his 
problems of adjustment, but who is un- 
able to accept direct psychiatric help. 
6. To help toward normal adjustment 
the child who is debarred from regular 
school attendance by behavior resulting 
from some organic condition. This in- 
cludes some spastic children, some epi- 
leptic, and some post-encephalitic, as 


well as an occasional case of extreme 
glandular imbalance. 

In all cases the value of the individual 
instruction is supplemented by the new 
self-respect that comes to the child as a 
result of being liked and enjoyed by a 
kindly, intelligent adult outside the 
family group. The relationship is con- 
sidered so important a part of therapy, 
that the tutors are expected to leave all 
unpleasant situations and decisions to 
the psychologist. This enables the tutor 
to be the unfailingly pleasant, kindly 
friend whose only interest is in helping 
the child to meet the requirements of a 
demanding world. 


TECHNIQUES OF STUDENT COUNSELING 
By EMILY L. STOGDILL 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


T would be difficult to describe tech- 
niques of student counseling in men- 
tal hygiene in college without reference 
to two fundamental factors in the situ- 
ation: the wide range in emotional ma- 
turity represented by the clients, and 
the high level of intelligence likely to 
characterize the large proportion of 
those who can be referred to legitimate- 
ly as “treatment cases.” 

The term “student counseling” as 
here employed will refer to the treat- 
ment of the total personality of the stu- 
dent rather than to the eradication of 
symptoms or isolated bits of behavior. 
It will connote more than merely ad- 
justing the individual academically or 
vocationally, although these areas may 
be important ones in the entire picture. 
The importance of academic maladjust- 
ment as a presenting problem should 
not be overlooked, however, as has been 


pointed out in a previous report.* 


The problem stated by the student is not 
always the problem needing clinical analysis, 
but indicates the student’s insight into his own 
difficulty, and what problem he is willing to 
recognize himself as presenting. The most 
popular stated problems are: grades, educa- 


tional guidance, nervousness and discourage- 
ment. 


During a ten-year period of work with 
college students, a change was noted in 
the nature of the presenting problem in 
the “increase in concern over poor social 
adjustment, a decrease in the use of vo- 
cational guidance as an excuse for con- 
sulting the psychologist about other per- 
sonal problems, and fewer instances in 
which a purely emotional reason such 


1 Emily L. Stogdill. A Survey of the Case 
Records of a Student Consultation Service 
over a Ten-year Period. Psychological Ex- 
change, 1984, 8 (4), November-December. 
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as general discouragement was given 
for the consultation.” 

In the above study, four clinical prob- 
lems were found associated as a group 
in a large number of cases, regardless 
of what problem had originally been 
stated by the student as his reason for 
seeking counsel. These were personality 
defects, difficult home adjustment, 
chronic sub-acute physical conditions, 
and social strain. This finding is in ac- 
cord with published reports of other 
clinicians showing that students come 
for help, not because of some one major 
acute difficulty, but as a result of a num- 
ber of minor chronic problems, any one 
of which, alone, might presumably have 
been dealt with successfully by the stu- 
dent unaided, or in cooperation with 
his previous advisers. 

The methods used in solving student 
difficulties should be described as essen- 
tially educational in character—educa- 
tion applied directly to the needs of the 
individual, in a personal-contact situa- 
tion. The student enters voluntarily in- 
to the counseling situation without 
pressure from authority or expectation 
of academic credit. Educational thera- 
peutic processes have been variously de- 
scribed by a group of psychologists and 
psychiatrists in a recent panel discus- 
sion® on “The Area of Agreement in 
Psychotherapy.” Robert Waelder de- 
scribed therapy as “training and recon- 
ditioning, persuasion, encouragement, 
moral support, relieving from anxiety 
and guilt by means of assurance and re- 
assurance, guidance in important deci- 
sions or in the conduct of life—i.e. par- 
tisanship in the student’s ianer con- 
flicts.” Joseph Chassé@ll suggested the 
importance of the opportunity to learn 
“in a secure setting .. . that it is safe to 


2 Panel discussion at the American Ortho- 

he Association meeting at Boston, 

ass., February, 1940. (Quotation from mime- 
ographed sheets.) 
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accept one’s spontaneous self, (and later 
to learn to take responsibility for it).” 
Goodwin Watson pointed out: 


Psychotherapy reassures the individual; 
sometimes by offering facts to correct malad- 
justments born of ignorance; sometimes by 
developing new insights which enable the cli- 
ent to accept as reasonable and natural what 
had seemed strange and frightening; some- 
times by relieving his sense of peculiarity and 
isolation. . . . No psychotherapy presumes to 
remove all conflict. 


At the present time there would seem 
to be considerable value in listing what 
might be called “types of techniques,” 
for there are many well recognized and 
useful procedures, the details of which 
are relatively obvious once they are 
called to the attention of the trained 
clinical worker. Such lists pave the way 
for further formulation by others of 
unique or personally characteristic 
methods of accomplishing therapy. This 
article is conceived as an attempt to set 
forth certain principles and methods of 
approaching the study of techniques as 
well as to describe therapeutic devices 
that have proved useful in actual prac- 
tice. More specifically stated in terms 
of work with college students, these 
general principles are represented in the 
outline which follows. 

A. Techniques providing the student 
‘opportunity for free expression of 
emotional tensions 
1. The student may be encouraged 

to give an unhurried and uninter- 
rupted verbalization of his pres- 
ent feelings concerning his stated 
problem and other relevant ma- 
terial such as 

a. early experiences 

. parent-child relationships 

tabooed behavior, attitudes or 

topics 

. his attitudes toward himself, 

or of others toward him 

fears and worries 

various individuals in their re- 

lationship to his situation. 


i 
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2. The student may be encouraged 


to write out additional autobio- 

graphical material between inter- 

views. This may include connect- 

ed written accounts of such 

things as dreams or reveries, or 

lists of various kinds such as 

a. wishes or goals 

. points of superiority or infer- 

iority in himself 

types of situations in which he 

feels adequate or inadequate 

. individuals who add to or de- 

tract from his feeling of effec- 
tiveness. 

The clinician may act as a source 

of temporary emotional security 

for the student during the period 

of emotional readjustment by 

a. accepting him uncritically as 
a worthwhile individual with 
unfulfilled possibilities which 
can be realized 

b. giving him complete attention 
during specified times 

ce. reading carefully any written 
material submitted, and dis- 
—T it with him objective- 
y 

d. making him understand that 
his confidences are respected 

e. being intellectually and emo- 
tionally consistent in behavior 
toward him throughout the 
contacts 

f. standing between him and cer- 
tain immediate consequences 
of his ill-advised behavior 

g. acting as mediator between 
him and other individuals in- 
volved, such as parents, facul- 
ty or administrative officers 

h. assisting him in analyzing his 
conflicting obligations and loy- 
alties. 


a e 


B. Techniques providing the student the 
opportunity for securing informa- 
tion and for gaining better interpre- 
tation of relationships 
1. Information may be furnished 


through books, lectures, and per- 
sonal discussions on topics about 
which the student is confused or 
deeply concerned such as sex, 
marriage, heredity, insanity, eth- 
ical standards, or religious view- 


points. 


. The student may be guided 


through personal discussion to 
clarify his interpretations of 
a. inter-personal relationships 
such as those between 
(1) student and student 
(2) student and faculty mem- 


rs 
(3) student and his family 
(4) men and women 
b. differences of viewpoints on 
such matters as race and reli- 
gion as they may represent 
areas of confusion in his par- 
ental home or in his choice of 
friends or mate 
c. desirable attitudes to adopt in 
view of such situations as 
(1) parental expectation of 
unreasonably high grades 
(2) parental pressure for ear- 
ly or financially advanta- 
geous marriage 
(3) parental insistence on a 
vocational choice in a field 
in which the student is un- 
interested or incompetent 
(4) undue parental self-efface- 
ment or self-sacrifice 
(5) previously unverbalized 
resentment toward some 
member or members of his 
family because of early 
experiences such as pun- 
ishment felt to be too se- 
vere or unmerited, unfair 
comparison between chil- 
dren, or lack of parental 
affection 
(6) parental disharmony or 
separation. 


8. Realistic attitudes toward self- 


evaluation may be encouraged 

nea such methods as 
. pointing out to gifted or to un- 
usually emotionally mature 
students the reason for their 
apparent difference from the 
majority of their fellows 

b. pointing out that the attitude 
of the clinician is one of trac- 
ing causal relationships, not 
one of praise or blame, and 
encouraging the student to 
adopt the same viewpoint 
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c. interpretation of scores on 
“mental” and personality tests. 
Retesting in cases of wide dis- 
crepancy with observed beha- 
vior 

d. pointing out by means of con- 
crete illustrations, from the 
student’s own behavior, abilit- 
ies or disabilities overlooked 
or incorrectly evaluated by 
him 

e. observation by the student of 
the clinician’s unperturbed re- 
action to his recital of his “sins 
and shortcomings” and guilty 
feelings 

f. tracing with the student the 
developmental history of vari- 
ous types of his behavior in or- 
der to help him realize their 
essential modifiability. 


C. Techniques involved in the planning 
of specific activities for the student 
between interview periods 
1. The clinician can judge the stu- 


dent’s adequacy more objectively 
if he can arrange to observe him 
first hand outside the consultation 
situation, rather than being en- 
tirely dependent on his self-re- 
ports which may be very mis- 
leading. The mistake of entering 
into a social relationship with the 
client must, however, be avoided. 
It is possible to use reports from 
disinterested persons in the stu- 
dent’s environment as partial sub- 
stitutes for observation, provided 
they can be secured without in- 
vading the confidential nature of 
the relationship, or making the 
student the object of scrutiny. 
. The student may be assisted in 
giving a more accurate picture of 
his own behavior to the clinician 
and to himself by the use of vari- 
ous recording charts and written 
lists. Some of these methods are 
a. keeping a time schedule for a 
stated period and then com- 
paring his distribution of time 
with tabulated results of simi- 
lar studies 
b. keeping a financial account 
and facing it objectively with 
the aid of the clinician 
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c. keeping a chart for recording 
instances of behavior which 
the student desires to develop 
or to free himself from, for ex- 
ample a chart of ascendant or 
of submissive behavior 

d. listing a number of things for 
which he would feel insulted to 
be praised (like knowing the 
letters of the alphabet or wash- 
ing his face), and comparing 
it with another list of things 
for which he finds himself de- 
manding approval. 


. The clinician may find it neces- 


sary to assist the student or to 

ask the help of other responsible 

individuals in arranging modifi- 

cations of his client’s situation 

such as 

a. finding him a different room or 
roommate 

b. securing him employment, 
loans or outright gifts of mon- 
ey 

c. arranging a more reasonable 
scholastic program 

d. getting him into various so- 
cial groups in which he may 
broaden his contacts 

e. assisting him with problems of 
personal appearance, posture 
and speech. 


D. Techniques involving contacts with 
parents, faculty members or admin- 
istrative officers with regard to the 
student’s problems 


1. 


The clinician may need to present 
a somewhat generalized state- 
ment concerning a student’s dif- 
ficulties to faculty members or ad- 
ministrative officers in order that 
they may deal with him more ade- 
quately in the light of such knowl- 
edge. There are cases, however, in 
which it is inadvisable to call the 
student to the attention of any 
school official. 

Contact with parents is frequent- 
ly essential to the successful 
handling of a student’s problems. 
In other cases it is definitely det- 
rimental for the parent even to 
learn that his child is consulting 
a clinical psychologist. A single 
unfzvorable report about the stu- 
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dent’s school adjustment, sent out 
as a routine matter by some col- 
lege office, may undo months of 
work on the clinician’s part. Of- 
ten the clinician needs to be able 
to secure special handling of 
school situations pertaining to his 
client’s welfare. 

3. Contact with parents may take 
the form of interpreting the stu- 
dent and his difficulties to them, 
of getting their point of view 
about his situation, or of enlist- 
ing their cooperation in granting 
him needed freedom or encour- 
agement. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to assist parents in adjust- 
ing to problems of their own, as 
well as to reassure them about 
their children’s development. 


It has been necessary to make quite 
an arbitrary selection of techniques in 
order to present a wide range of ma- 


terial, and yet remain within the limits 
set for this paper. The inclusion of some 
methods and the omission of others has 
not been based on any one rigid criteri- 
on. No extensive mention of a testing 
program has been made, for example, 
because it has been assumed that clini- 
cians in colleges have access to the 
scores of all student-clients on adequate 
tests of “intelligence.” Referral to other 
campus agencies for medica! diagnosis 
and treatment, remedial instruction in 
study methods and reading, speech cor- 
rection, vocational and educational guid- 
ance, has been merely mentioned, al- 
though it is one of the important aspects 
of the service which a clinician renders 
his clients. This paper has been written 
to stimulate further professional discus- 
sion of the techniques of mental hygiene 
counseling for college students. 
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INTENSIVE TREATMENT WITH ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


By VIRGINIA W. LEWIS 
ROCHESTER CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


HE title of this paper needs little 

definition or delimitation. Inten- 
sive is such a relative term when used 
in reference to number of contacts, and 
absolute time that it might better be 
discarded. None of the cases used were 
what might be called “deep” or inter- 
pretive therapy. The term “treatment” 
is limited to psychotherapy and for this 
group to the interview form. The paper 
presents the author’s personal tech- 
niques with some attempts at analysis 
in psychological terms. The cases used 
were girls from 14 to 20 years, referred 
as delinquent, behavior problem, per- 
sonality disorder; nevertheless, it is the 
author’s belief that adjustment for these 
cases is a process of re-education al- 
though in the emotional realm with 
greater weight on the affective factors. 
Her aim has been to assist the girl in 
the analysis of her own feelings, their 
origin, the envolvement of the past in 
her present experience, her real needs, 
techniques of satisfying these in the 
face of external pressures and limita- 
tions. 

A girl is referred to a clinic because 
of observable behavior which is deemed 
unacceptable. This behavior is recog- 
nized by the clinician as an attempt on 
the part of the girl to relieve a situation 
which creates unpleasant tensions. The 
immediate question for the clinician 
is: Why does this girl behave as she 
does and to what extent is the behavior 


a response to pressures from the envi- 
ronment? 


In considering the relation between 
the social history and the disturbing be- 
havior, the clinician considers the pres- 
ence of causal factors which are not re- 
lated particularly to adolescence, both 
in the environment and within the girl. 
The most frequent external factors are 
poverty, membership in a minority 
group, frequent changes of residence or 
school, health, the cultural pattern. 
These external causes will rarely of 
themselves create behavior difficulties 
sufficiently serious to reach the clinic, 
but they increase tensions caused by in- 
ternal situations due to deprivation or 
conflict in the area of basic satisfactions 
which the girl needs. For every child, 
there are certain basic satisfactions 
which she needs for normal develop- 
ment; emotional security, physical se- 
curity, and opportunity for growth. In 
seeking terms to describe the operation 
of these basic needs, the best compari- 
son seems to be that of the functioning 
of the endocrines. Similarly for normal 
emotional development interaction and 
balance in the basic satisfaction of 
needs is necessary. 

At the period of adolescence the be- 
havior is the result of the girl’s attempt 
to solve the sense of deprivation or con- 
flict by new methods of meeting exter- 
nal pressures. This problem solving 
process then takes on certain forms be- 
cause of complications particularly due 
to adolescence: physical strains due to 
growth at this period, vacillation in the 
attitude and behavior of parent persons, 
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vacillation in forms of expression in her 
own age group, conflicts in the cultural 
pattern which become apparent to her 
at this time. Each of the basic satisfac- 
tions is threatened or thrown out of 
balance. As a consequence of growing 
up in a complex culture which includes 
in its pattern many real conflicts, the 
adolescent girl in seeking satisfaction 
finds a state of conflict within herself 
and with the sources of satisfaction in 
her environment. 

In seeking to diagnose the causes of 
the behavior, to determine the method 
of treatment, the clinician must consid- 
er the external pressures, adolescent 
strains, as well as internal conditions. 
Because additional data are revealed 
during interviews, the role of the ther- 
apist and the technique of treatment to 
meet a particular girl’s needs cannot be 
rigidly set. There must be adaptability 
on the part of the therapist as there are 
changes in the patient during the course 
of treatment. 

This psychologist in the initial con- 
tact administers psychological tests. 
Some people have felt that this is a han- 
dicap to the development of a therapeu- 
tic relationship; the writer has found 
the testing situation the most helpful 
approach. For the girl, it provides a 
safe situation with many familiar ele- 
ments. It is true that therapy is hin- 
dered when during the testing the girl 
gets a consciousness of failure or when 
the pertinency of the testing to her 
problem is not apparent to her. Aside 
from the test results, the writer uses 
the situation to build in the girl a feel- 
ing of security; to observe the girl’s 
characteristic muscular responses in 
gesture, expression and bodily move- 
ment to success, failure, and emotional 
blocking. When the testing is finished, if 
the girl asks for interpretation, it is giv- 
en; or if examiner feels it is needed at 


this point. There are cases where the 
interpretation is delayed until later in 
the treatment; occasionally it is never 
made. 

Usually at this point the girl herself 
refers to her original statement of the 
problem, sometimes in the same form, 
more often in a new form. The inter- 
views which follow are used by the 
therapist to give the girl a greater feel- 
ing of security so that she talks freely 
and honestly about what has happened, 
the meaning it has for her, the causes 
as she sees them. The method of giv- 
ing her a feeling of security must be 
such that it enlists her effort in working 
on her problem, that it keeps the re- 
sponsibility with her. She is encouraged 
to approach the problem by way of her 
feeling reactions. Freedom of expres- 
sion and effort depends in part on the 
affectional relationship from the girl’s 
standpoint. That relationship will de- 
pend somewhat on the genetic point at 
which deprivation took place, somewhat 
on the compensations the girl has 
worked out. The interviews give the 
girl emotional release, mor: under- 
standing of herself and to the therapist 
more information. From the point of 
view of structure and progress in treat- 
ment the term “first interview” is a mis- 
nomer since it may include several con- 
tacts which as a group constitute the 
first phase of therapy. 

The initial phase of treatment is 
closed by the girl when she herself 
shifts from dealing chiefly with the su- 
perficial problem and finding her place 
with the therapist, to a conscious effort 
to find the causes of her difficulty and 
a method of handling situations. Some- 
times this second phase is dramatically 
introduced. A typical example: 

We haven’t talked about this, but I get mad. 


It’s been getting worse for three months. I 
want you to help me figure out why and what 
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to do about it. 


During this second phase the treatment 
becomes a cooperative project, recog- 
nized as such by both the girl and the 
therapist. During this period the girl 
talks more freely, going back over pre- 
vious material, often she says, “Ask me 
some questions.” The clinician listens, 
asks more questions, pushes the girl 
more to get below the surface. The 
questions, however, do not change in 
form; they are still: At that point how 
did you feel? What did you do and how 
did you feel then? What do you think 
it meant? What were you really think- 
ing inside yourself? 

The length of this second phase var- 
ies with the complexity of the problem, 
the duration and intensity of the prob- 
lem behavior, the pressure of environ- 
mental factors, the quality of the emo- 
tional relationship between girl and 
therapist. During this phase there are 
interviews when the girl goes in circles 
over material previously given. It is 
necessary for the therapist to be sensi- 
tive to whether this circular movement 
is a necessary recapitulation period for 
the girl or whether it is perseveration 
in a track from which the girl must be 
helped to release herself. Each time 
she is able to break the circular move- 
ment, there is noticeably accelerated 
progress in therapy. This phase closes 
with a fairly clear recognition on the 
part of the girl of the etiology of her 
feeling and behavior reactions and a de- 
sire on her part to develop a new pro- 
cedure. One girl said, 


Why can’t you be born grown up or stay 
little always? It hurts so to grow up. How 
can I grow up? How can we figure that out? 


The third phase of therapy has been 
begun. During this the girl is less de- 
pendent upon emotional response from 
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the clinician although the relationship 
continues. The girl now works on plans, 
new techniques of meeting internal and 
external pressures. She seeks reassur- 
ance from the therapist while she eval- 
uates her work. Each time she returns 
she refers to the thinking, planning, and 
experimenting she has been doing. With 
some girls this is a very short period 
which each closes in her own manner. 

The fourth phase is one of intermit- 
tent contacts sought by the girl for sup- 
port. She comes for approval of her 
success, for re-evaluation of her tech- 
niques, for consideration of minor prob- 
lems. The writer feels sure that this 
fourth phase must be provided. 

In attempting to analyze the role of 
therapist with adolescent girls the au- 
thor after study of her own case rec- 
ords, by introspective observation of 
her own emotional responses in the sit- 
uation and later reports from the girls, 
has arrived at an hypothesis. In the sit- 
uation therapist and girl constitute a 
private theater in which each person 


alternately and sometimes simultane- 


ously is both actor and audience or di- 
rector-coach. The emotional experience 
of the writer is clearly similar to experi- 
ences in amateur dramatics where as 
actor or coach, she lived the part of the 
dramatic charater at the same time ob- 
serving and evaluating the behavioral 
expression of the feelings of the char- 
acter. The therapist in her empathic 
identification with the girl seems to 
take on for the girl the dramatic role 
of the girl herself; that is, the girl’s 
other self. The treatment process then 
becomes a dynamic emotional experi- 
ence, which duplicates in dramatic time 
value the developmental emotional ex- 
perience, thus resulting in emotional 
growth. Case material gives some evi- 
dence of the validity of this hypothesis 
in that failure cases seem to have in 
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common the element that the therapist 
was unable, doubtless due to causes 
within her own personality, of develop- 
ing an empathic response to that par- 
ticular girl. There are some successful 
cases where the girl had previously had 
contact with a therapist or counselor 
with no therapeutic result. The material 
seems to indicate that in some cases the 
previous worker gave sympathy to the 
girl to which she responded, but did not 
live through a dynamic emotional ex- 
perience; in other cases, the previous 
worker, because of conflicts within her- 
self, never escaped from her own ego 
to contribute empathy to the relation- 
ship. This hypothesis that the emotional 
relationship is an empathic one sug- 
gests an answer to the puzzling ques- 
tion: What is the role of the therapist? 
Statements by girls about the treatment 
experience indicate that the girls have 
some recognition of this: 


I’ve been thinking about what you are to me. 
It’s as though you were myself—a part of me. 
You’re a balance wheel, you’re not a person. 
It’s almost as if I were talking to myself, but 
with someone listening in and trying to think 
on it. I’m not getting rid of anything but a 
lot of stored up feeling. I don’t come for ad- 
vice. No, sometimes I do. But then I’m con- 
scious that I want advice. It really bothers 
me when you become a person. What you do 
is let a person talk and put in comments that 
keep it going instead of stewing in a circle. 
That’s why I say you’re a balance wheel. It’s 
different now. When I first met you, you were 
a person, I disliked you because you were 
touching sore spots. Now, I know you'll be a 
person when I need you to be. Other times 
you’re someone to blow off steam to and to 


talk to so I can make up my mind. 


Success in treatment seems to depend 
upon the accuracy of the initial diagno- 
sis as to the probable areas of difficulty, 
an open minded attitude as to the com- 
plete diagnosis, and a willingness to 
work toward the girl’s making her own 
analysis in terms which she can imple- 
ment. Equally important is the recog- 
nition of the limitations of the inter- 
view technique, of the girl’s ability to 
generalize and apply, of the clinician’s 
lack in ability to treat certain types of 
cases. It is not possible to exaggerate 
the importance in successful cases of 
the therapist’s facility and willingness to 
assume the role which the girl and the 
situation impose, and her patience in 
permitting treatment to progress at the 
rate determined by the girl’s ability. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out 
that only incidental case material has 
been presented, that there has been 
merely a generalized description of the 
author’s technique of work. It might be 
characterized as groundwork for some 
psychological hypotheses. It is the au- 
thor’s conviction that psychology can 
make a real contribution by developing 
its own experience, examining processes 
and results out of its own frame of ref- 
erence, and by expressing generaliza- 
tions so as to discover the veracity of 
the premises by other means than “im- 
provement in behavior.” It is hoped 
that by the accumulation of such de- 
scriptions of experience psychological 
generalizations and hypotheses may be 
developed in this field. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCA- 
TIONAL ATTITUDES 


By Harold D. Carter 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I, INTRODUCTION 


HE literature on vocational inter- 
ests, as shown by Fryer’s review 
(6), has until recently emphasized the 
unreliability and instability of inter- 
ests, especially in the case of young per- 
sons. The majority of laymen now ac- 
cept the conclusions elaborated in the 
studies published twenty or thirty years 
ago. This research was usually charac- 
terized by failure to distinguish between 
vocational interests and their manifes- 
tations as verbal statements of voca- 
tional choice. In the last twenty years, 
but especially during the last ten years, 
study of vocational interests has been 
based upon the use of new techniques 
of measurement, in accordance with a 
new set of directing concepts. The re- 
sults have not been in agreement with 
those obtained in the earlier studies. As 
a result of the lag in popular assimila- 
tion of research findings, prevalent lay 
viewpoints concerning the development 
of vocational interests are entirely in- 
adequate to explain the facts which are 
available for practical use in guidance 
at the present time. 

This paper is intended to outline a 
modern theory of the nature and devel- 
opment of vocational interests, and to 
describe data, procedures, and results 


of a study designed to test the theory. 
The special characteristics of the study 
are seen in the emphasis upon vocation- 
al interests in high school students, and 
in the variety of types of information 
which are available for clarification of 
test results. Not only the test results, 
but also the case-history data with ac- 
companying subjective or intuitive in- 
sights, are regarded as relevant and 
valuable in a study of developing voca- 
tional interests. Emphasis upon the use 
of repeated tests and observations is an 
important aspect of the research pro- 
gram. 


Il. HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
ATTITUDES 

The following brief account of the 
nature of fundamental vocational atti- 
tudes and the course of their develop- 
ment is somewhat hypothetical. While 
this descriptive account is in agreement 
with recent trends in the literature, fur- 
ther refinement of the structure of the- 
ory is needed and may be accomplished 
through testing of basic hypotheses by 
research. 

In the development of vocational atti- 
tudes the young man or woman is at- 
tempting a practical adjustment to en- 
vironmental conditions. In this adjust- 
ment the individual is limited by certain 
external realities such as are shown by 
study of home environment, needs, per- 
sonalities of parents and friends, and 
cultural resources available to the indi- 
vidual. The adjustment is also limited 
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by another class of realities outside of 
the person’s control, consisting of the 
individual’s own native equipment, 
physical traits, energy, mental ability, 
and so on. The adjustment is further 
partially dependent upon subjective fac- 
tors which may fail to agree with real- 
ities as seen by unbiased observers. 

These subjective factors are better 
understood when one considers that the 
individual derives satisfaction from the 
identification of himself with some re- 
spected group; by this method he seizes 
some sort of status. This identification 
leads to an interest in restricted activ- 
ities and experiences; to the extent that 
this is true, the person learns about the 
vocation and the vocational group. As 
long as no great discrepancies are felt 
between ability and the requirements of 
the vocation, the individual persists 
with the identification. This persistence 
is ordinarily sufficient to overcome 
small obstacles, but when insurmount- 
able obstacles are encountered the whole 
process of identification and the whole 
pattern of adjustment are likely to be 
disrupted. After such an occurrence, a 
new attempt at vocational adjustment 
is likely to be made, with an orienta- 
tion toward a different occupational 
group. The new orientation may differ 
much or little from the earlier one. 

In this process of trying to adjust to 
a complex culture, the individual finds 
experiences which offer some basis for 
the integration of personality. The pat- 
tern of vocational interests which grad- 
ually forms becomes closely. identified 
with the self. The pattern is partly sub- 
jective and involves organization of ac- 
tivities around judgments of the value 
of things. It leads to persistence in se- 
lected lines of activity even in the face 
of obstacles, when those activities are 
seen in relation to the expanded ego; it 
leads to avoidance of other activities as 


unimportant. It tends to put an orderly 
pattern into relevant aspects of living. 
It gives the individual major drives, to- 
gether with bases for long-time plan- 
ning. It provides individualized back- 
grounds for decisions of many kinds, 
insofar as the individual is able to as- 
similate a significant pattern of values. 

The vocational interest patterns of 
young persons tend in the main to be- 
come increasingly practical. These pat- 
terns consist, basically, of a series of 
approximations in the attempt of the 
organism to fit itself with its biological 
qualities into somewhat rigid social 
structures. In the beginning, many of 
the interest patterns found among 
young people are very unsatisfactory 
solutions to their problems of adjust- 
ment. Attempts are made to make the 
solutions work, but frequently this is 
impossible. After disruption of the pat- 
tern, a new pattern is developed, and it 
may be a better one; if so it may last 
indefinitely, otherwise the process is re- 
peated again. For a given individual, 
the pattern of interests may become 
more satisfying, or less satisfying as 
growth continues, or it may remain on 
the same level of satisfyingness. Per- 
sistence in a bad pattern leads to in- 
creasing disappointment and frustra- 
tion; a series of bad patterns may lead 
to complete breakdown of personality 
organization, even to the point of a psy- 
chosis. An individual’s happiness may 
depend largely upon the fortunate 
choice of a workable interest pattern, 
and opportunities for growth toward 
success in the chosen occupation. For 
each individual there are probably sev- 
eral workable patterns and many more 
un-workable patterns which are preva- 
lent in our culture and to which the in- 
dividual is exposed. The pattern of in- 
terests is in the nature of a set of val- 
ues which can find expression in one 
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family of occupations but not in other 
families of occupations. 

The trend toward more practical and 
workable interest patterns is a gradual 
statistical trend correctly describing 
groups but frequently incorrect when 
applied to individuals. There is no sin- 
gle chronological age at which persons 
develop significant vocational interests; 
for different persons, the age differs. 
There is probably a normal distribution 
of such ages. Through good luck, good 
associations, good guidance, or excep- 
tional talent realized, some persons de- 
velop and become vocationally well-ad- 
justed at an early age. In other cases, 
ill-advised parental interference, bad 
guidance, or some accidental influence 
leads to bad adjustment which begins 
at an early age and is long a source of 
frustration. As a result of all these 
facts, any instrument or method used to 
predict vocational success and satisfac- 
tion will tend to offer better results with 
older persons, but such improved pre- 
diction may frequently be analyzed into 
equally good prediction in a percentage 
of cases which increases with age. A 
suitable method for prediction would 
work equally well with some younger 
persons. 

It follows that a thoroughgoing study 
of development of vocational attitudes 
must include a clinical approach as well 
as a statistical one. Suitably penetrat- 
ing study can lead to discoveries which 
have extensive and important implica- 
tions for psychology and education. The 
development of vocational interests in- 
volves interaction between growth pro- 
cesses, some of which are educationally 
controlled and some of which are bio- 
logically controlled. Some aspects of 
this development are superficial, but 
some are fundamental. Growth in this 
field is a part of general maturation, of 
developing individuality. The best ad- 
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justment requires the assimilation of 
realistic value systems to be found in 
our culture. Such assimilation implies 
learning, choice, and development of 
character and personality. All the fac- 
tors relevant to learning, maturation, 
and development in general have a bear- 
ing upon the development of vocational 
attitudes. One can show, for example, 
that dull persons are on the average re- 
tarded in their development of voca- 
tional interests. 

Adequate description of these devel- 
opmental processes is not available in 
the literature, hence research is needed. 
We have before us the task of finding 
out which educational and maturational 
factors are most significant. The com- 
plete solution of these problems will not 
be achieved suddenly, nor in any one re- 
search, but progress toward such solu- 
tion is possible through projects such as 
the one described below. 


Ill. DATA AND PROCEDURES IN A STUDY 
OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
for Men! and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Women have been ad- 
ministered seriatim to the groups of 
boys and girls included in the Univer- 
sity of California Adolescent Study. At 
the time the first tests were adminis- 
tered in the tenth grade the group in- 
cluded 170 individuals (about 85 girls 
and about 85 boys). At that time the 
average age of: the persons studied was 
approximately’ sixteen years. Retests 
were made a year later, and again after 
another year had elapsed. 

In the first exploration of the data 

1 The use of a particular test implies some 
theory as to the nature of the variables to be 
studied. The converse is also true. The Strong 
blanks were chosen because they are the out- 
standing instruments of the type which meet 
the requirements of our theory of vocational 


interests. The Strong tests have the additional 
advantage of occupational norms. 
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FIGURE | STANDARD SCORE PROFILE FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOY 


SHOWING SCORES ON 7 DIAGNOSTIC VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
SCALES AND ON 5 OTHER VARIABLES 


(2), blanks from the first testing were 
scored to secure ratings and quantita- 


tive indications of possession of inter- 


ests shown to be characteristic of sev- 
en families of occupations. In addition, 
each blank was scored for the interests 
characteristic of persons in the single 
occupation chosen by the individual. 
Ratings were based upon Strong’s oc- 
cupational norms. Extensive statistical 
work permitted expression of raw 
scores in terms of standing in the high 
school groups under observation. This 
statistical treatment also made scores 
from the different occupational scales 
comparable, and furnished the basis for 
construction of standard score profiles. 
Examination of the data showed that 
scores on the tests are significantly re- 
lated to stated occupational choices. 
The minority who were unable to state 
a choice of occupation were found on 
the average to be older, less mature in 
interests, and less intelligent than those 


who did state a choice of occupation. 
Contrary to the assumptions current in 
the literature, it was found that the pro- 
files reveal organized patterns of inter- 
est rather than lack of interests among 
these high school students. 

Retest data are obviously necessary 
for study of the stability of organiza- 
tion of attitude patterns, and for study 
of the trends of change with age. Re- 
sults from the three successive tests 
have been put in standard score form 
in order to make the results from dif- 
ferent scales comparable and in order to 
permit direct comparison of scores ob- 
tained on successive tests. Profiles of 
standard scores have been constructed, 
showing on one graph results from all 
available testings of an individual. For 
each boy three profiles are availabe, and 
for each girl two profiles. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 furnish samples 
of the type of data obtained from the 
interest inventories and other observa- 
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tions and tests. These figures are stand- 
ard score profiles showing the results 
of repeated tests of high-school boys. 
Such data are now in hand for a group 
of about 75 boys and about 65 girls. 
These particular profiles were chosen 
because the results of first tests on these 
three individuals were presented in a 
previous publication (2) and it there- 
fore seems desirable to furnish indica- 
tions of retest results at the present 
time. 

Figure 1 shows the profiles obtained 
from three successive testings of a boy 
who stated that he wished to become an 
engineer. He was tested as 2 sopho- 
more, as a junior, and as a senior in 
high school. He received an A rating 
on the Engineer scale. Apparently, as 
a high school sophomore, this boy had 
well-developed interests of the type 
characteristic of successful engineers. 
The results of the three tests are in 
marked agreement The boy’s high score 
on the chemist scale (indicative of sci- 
entific interests), his high IQ, and his 
superior home advantages all suggest 
that this interest in engineering is prac- 
tical. The comparison of three profiles 
here indicates that the interest is stable 
and persistent. 

Figure 2 presents similar data for an- 
other boy. This boy stated that he 
wanted to “go into business’; his score 
on the Office Worker scale was original- 
ly interpreted (2) as a favorable indi- 
cation, but his subsequent scores on this 
scale have been lower. He lacks the sci- 
entific interests which are common 
among high school boys. His scores on 
the C. P. A. scale have remained rela- 
tively high ; this finding is rare for high 
school students. Although choice of oc- 
cupation here is less specific than in 
many cases, the scores on the test have 
revealed an individual profile which has 
persisted with slight modifications, and 


this profile suggests a pattern of inter- 
ests which is more or less in harmony 
with the stated choice. 

Figure 3 reveals the results of three 
testings of a boy who apparently had 
no real vocational choice. At the time 
of the first test, he stated no choice; lat- 
er he stated several more-or-less ran- 
dom and inharmonious choices. The 
first test showed the presence of several 
well-developed patterns of interest, and 
his indecision was interpreted as result- 
ing from confiict among these interests. 
Consideration of all available facts at 
the time of the first testing led to the 
suggestion that the field of law would 
be inappropriate or impractical for this 
boy. The comparative results from later 
testing showed a persistence of the gen- 
eral pattern, and a gradual shifting 
away from the interests of lawyers. 
This appears reasonably interpreted as 
a practical and gradual adjustment to 
reality. 


IV. WORK REMAINING TO BE DONE 

Studies of the reliability of individual 
scales as applied to these youthful 
groups are in progress but are as yet in- 
complete. Such evidence as is available 
shows that the Strong scales are probab- 
ly almost, but not quite, as reliable and 
stable when used at the high school lev- 
el as when used with adults. The avail- 
able results from retests indicate that 
vocational interests so measured are 
slightly less permanent for high school 
boys than for older men. The difference 
is by no means so great as one might 
suppose on the basis of previous theory. 

Evidence concerning the validity and 
practical significance of vocational atti- 
tudes as here measured would be most 
desirable. Such evidence is of course 
very hard to assemble. It seems likely 
that studies of the validity and practi- 
cal significance of such test data will re- 
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quire inclusion of evidence from other 
than test sources. A number of case 
studies should be attempted; in these, 
all available information about the in- 
dividuals should be investigated in the 
search for explanations of trends in the 
data. The content of two earlier publi- 
cations (7, 8) indicates the extent and 
nature of such additional information. 

Profiles of the sort presented in Fig- 
ures 1, 2, and 3 have been constructed 
for the entire sampling of boys and girls 
in the University of California Adoles- 
cent Study group. These profiles are be- 
ing examined and discussed in the light 
of other insights contributed by a staff 
member who knows the boys and girls 
well, and who is familiar with other 
panels of data collected in the adoles- 
cent study. The systematic study and 
evaluation of such material seem to us 
essential to the formulation of a more 
adequate scientific conception of the na- 
ture and development of vocational in- 
terests. This appears at present to be 
a practical and feasible step toward 
providing a scientific basis for vocation- 
al counseling of high school students. 
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New Light 


ROBERT C. CHALLMAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


N a way that now seems to us naive 

we looked forward to the publication 
of the N.S.S.E. Yearbook, Intelligence: 
Its Nature and Nurture (10) with the 
expectation of getting many questions 
settled. Despite the fact that we had 
heard vague rumblings of emotionalized 
Yearbook committee meetings and de- 
spite the nasty names we had heard 
some of the contributors call their op- 
ponents, we still persisted in warding 
off our colleagues who wished to dis- 
cuss “those crazy Iowans” by saying 
“Let’s wait till the Yearbook comes 
out.” Well, it has been out for some 
time now, the product of fifty-nine con- 
tributors. The words of Harold E. 
Jones to us best describe our judgment 
of it. 


To those who are seeking final answers to 
questions about mental growth, the present 
Yearbook can give little satisfaction. The evi- 
dence will seem to them ambiguous and inse- 
cure; the clash of opposing points of view will 
suggest an even more fundamental insecurity 
in basic concepts. 


Did Meredith say it better: “Ah, what 
a dusty answer gets the soul, when hot 
for certainties in this, our life?” 

One ought not to assume, however, 
that the psychologist should neglect the 
serious study of the Yearbook. On the 
contrary, many jewels lie hidden with- 
in its paper (or board) covers. Rather 
than poring over the text in the soli- 
tude of one’s room, we recommend a 
gathering of bright minds to discuss 


and mull over it—preferably in a com- 
fortable room with easy chairs, and 
perhaps some babas au rum and club 
soda. Another idea that occurred to us 
as we read it (alone), was that now 
was the time for the committee to plan 
on one or a series of studies which they 
would all agree would be crucial or as 
crucial as possible in this far from per- 
fect world. Then if the G.E.B. would 
step in with a kind hundred thousand 
dollars, a less controversial yearbook 
might emerge in 1950. 

Our favorite chapter was entitled, 
“Personal Reactions of the Yearbook 
Committee.” Here one can find writers 
using ink, ink and vitriol mixed, and 
sometimes no ink at all. We liked Stod- 
dard’s, 


I should agree with Hollingworth and Ter- 
man that “low intelligence causes both poor 
environment and delinquency,” but the low in- 
telligence is shown chiefly on the part of citi- 
zens and civic authorities who design, main- 
tain, or protect slums and other impoverishing 
conditions. 


We also admired the exquisite subtlety 
of Goodenough and Maurer’s, 


The proof or disproof of claims must come 
from analyses of their [the Iowa group’s] 
data; it does not rest on our findings or those 
of others who, like us, may merely be lacking 
in educational skill. 


Step right up, folks, there’s lots more 
inside, and the price is only two dollars 
and twenty-five cents a volume. 
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We were much impressed by Reorgan- 
izing Secondary Education (14) by 
Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky (we wish 
they’d reorganized ours), and we ex- 
pected Zachry’s latest book (18) to 
achieve or surpass the level established 
by the former one. It does. This book 
is, in the words of the author, “devoted 
wholly to the observations of the Study 
[of Adolescents]” of the P.E.A. As we 
read through the chapters we were im- 
pressed by the amount that can be done 
by alert and sensitive guidance workers 
at the time when an important life event 
is taking place. So much better to be on 
the spot when needed than to see the 
result of many unfortunate experiences 
in the clinic later. We also marveled 
again at the contrast between the rela- 
tively few needs of the adolescent and 
the myriad ways of responding to their 
lack of fulfillment. 

Many people have been taking cracks 
at Lewin’s topology and hodology. 
A mathematician says the concepts 
are too simple, a non-mathematician 
says they are too highbrow. A Freudian 
accuses him of starting with a self-con- 
sistent mathematical discipline and then 
going to look for facts to fit it, while 
others accuse him of not expressing his 
results in the form: (a) definition, (b) 
assumption, (c) conclusion. He cracks 
back now (8) and makes a strong case 
(at least to us, who have long been an 
enthusiast for the topological-vector ap- 
proach). We must admit that when he 
starts his formulae with subscripts and 
superscripts, and parentheses and little 
things that look like a horseshoe on its 
side, etc., we begin to weaken a little. 
Our better self tells us that this reaction 
to the formulae is our fault but in fan- 
tasy we blame it on him. 

Did you ever start a research with a 
neatly formulated hypothesis and then 
find that the data just wouldn’t behave? 


We have and are still wondering what 
to do with the remains. Now here is 
Escalona (6) who had every reason, 
from descriptions in the literature, to 
believe that (a) the manic patient “ex- 
presses an unusual amount of self-con- 
fidence and belief in his superiority over 
other men” and (b) the depressed pa- 
tient “thinks that he cannot work or 
enjoy himself; that whatever he under- 
takes is doomed to failure before he 
starts.” Therefore, manics should have 
a high level of aspiration, depressives 
a low one. It turns out that manics do 
start out fairly high but soon drop be- 
low the level of depressives. And as if 
that weren’t enough aggravation, she 
found that she had to separate her 
manics into two, and her depressives 
into five, psychologically distinct groups. 
Also some responded to the experiment 
as to a “pleasant field,” others as to an 
“unpleasant field.” Incidentally she 
gives a very original definition of va- 
lence: “The term valence is used .. . to 
denote the presence of a psychological 
force driving the person towards or 
away from a region which possesses a 
positive or negative valence ....” In 
short, valence means valence. 
Although Watson in a recent issue 
of this JOURNAL (15) commented on the 
new Bellevue-Wechsler scale and its use 
in the diagnosis of feeblemindedness, 
we cannot forbear to add our tuppence 
worth. We were somewhat disappoint- 
ed to find digit repetition as one of the 
test series included. We confess that 
the ability to repeat digits does not seem 
very intelligent to us, perhaps because 
we find it difficult to get above the ten- 
year level, but our “real” objection is 


based on McNemar’s unpublished anal- 
ysis of the new Stanford-Binet. He 
found that digit repetition at the upper 
levels seems to constitute a group fac- 
tor not highly correlated with the rest 
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of the scale. If the rest of the scale 
measures intelligence then digits do not; 
and if they do not in the S-B, then they 
do not in the Bellevue-Wechsler. Inci- 
dentally, a truer IQ can be obtained 
from the new Stanford-Binet by leav- 
ing the digits forward and backward 
out of the scoring at the adult level and 
increasing the MA value of the rest of 
the test items. Perhaps to be on the 
safe side it would be preferable to pre- 
sent an IQ both with and without the 
digits. Balinsky, Israel, and Wechsler 
(2) found that the Bellevue scale corre- 
lated more highly with commitment to 
an institution for the feeble-minded than 
did the Stanford-Binet. We note, how- 
ever, that the Bellevue was compared 
with the old S-B, not the new one, 
which leaves the comparative validity 
for this purpose an open question. More- 
over, the criteria used for commitment 
were not stated, which raises the ques- 
tion of the validity of the validating in- 
strument. 

The prolific Williamson has published, 
in collaboration with others, two new 
books (16, 17). One, an elementary text 
in high school counseling, casts little 
new light on the field of personnel work, 
but we suppose that is not the function 
of elementary texts. It appears to be 
good stuff for students and should be 
helpful to many teachers. The other, 
which we have not yet seen, as it is still 
hot from the press, describes the fa- 
mous student personnel program at the 
University of Minnesota. This ought to 
interest program-minded psychologists. 

Those who are interested in parental 
acceptance and rejection should not 
overlook Symond’s recently published 
volume (13). We were particularly im- 
pressed in the discussion of the coun- 
selor-client relationship, especially with 
reference to the important question as 
to whether a teacher can be a counselor. 


We have a feeling that the teacher can’t, 
if the child’s problem necessitates the 
establishment of a deep relationship; 
but, if it doesn’t, it seems to us that 
some teachers could engage in counsel- 
ing successfully. 

What does a psychologist in a social 
agency do? Hubbard (7), on the basis 
of reports from ninety-six agencies plus 
her own experience, finds the following 
characteristic of his function: (a) serv- 
ice to client of short duration, (b) pri- 
marily diagnosis, especially through 
standardized tests (c) discussion of 
assets and liabilities “in such a way as 
he [the client] can evaluate and accept 
these realities.” Bentley, in discussing 
the paper, compliments Hubbard on not 
invading the field of the psychiatrist, 
while to us it seemed that she could go 
somewhat farther and still not invade 
his legitimate domain. 

The Report of the Committee on 
Clinical Training of Psychologists (12) 
backs us up by suggesting, in addition 
to the functions described by Hubbard, 
“working with patients in both diag- 
nostic and treatment situations.” The 
program of training they outline strikes 
us as good, but we don’t understand the 
absence of sociology nor the presence of 
experimental psychology, physiology, 
and neurology. Perhaps it’s because we 
remember from our student days how 
little the latter three contributed to our 
understanding of human behavior. 

When should the counselor use sup- 
portive therapy? As defined by Axel- 
rode (1) this is 


a conscious attempt to mitigate the child’s 
affect hunger through a strong emotional tie 
to the case worker; a deliberate giving of af- 
fection and interest which is not a means of 


strengthening a therapy, but is in itself the 
therapy. 


She recommends support when the en- 
vironment denies the child adequate af- 
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fection, but not with psychopathic or 
neurotic children because their need for 
love is inordinate and their personal- 
ities such that they can’t make construc- 
tive use of the affection given. Espe- 
cially does the child who has been dis- 
charged from an institution for delin- 
quents need support in the period of re- 
adjustment to his former environment. 
(All normal girls from twelve on need 
it too, if you believe the girdle ads.) 

Burgum (3) noting all the baleful re- 
sults of rejection in children conceived 
the bright idea of seeking for construc- 
tive values associated with it. She 
found twenty-five case records in which 
the rejection seemed causally related to 
independence (in 100 per cent of the 
cases), to capability for amusing them- 
selves (in 60 per cent), and to the devel- 
opment of a special interest (56 per 
cent). Other socially approved traits 
were found in smaller percentage. How- 
ever, as she points out, one can’t be sure 
that these constructive traits will per- 
sist to adulthood. And unfortunately 
one cannot tell why some children re- 
ponded constructively while the major- 
ity did not. 

A yearbook which is a landmark is 
the volume (11) recently published by 
the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, popularly known as 
“Spissi”. Although we haven’t read all 
the contributions (pp. xi plus 583), we 
were particularly impressed by Huber- 
man’s delving into the recent past of 
employer-employee relationships to 
come up with the observation of the 
1911 president of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association: “The American 
Federation of Labor is engaged in open 
warfare against Jesus Christ and his 
cause....” That would be on the ex- 
treme of one of Thurstone’s attitude 
scales, wouldn’t it? Sward describes the 
recent Johnstown strike in an article so 


bristling with documentation that even 
Cravath, DeGersdorf, Swain, and Wood, 
we wager, couldn’t find grounds for a 
libel suit. 

Kornhauser, in examining the psy- 
chological bases of class divisions in 
America, finds that 


while the extreme income and occupational 
groups show great differences in social out- 
look, the intermediate group form a continual 
series between the extremes. The larger 
breaks in opinion occur between the great ma- 
jority of people (the lower of 80 to 90 per 
cent) and the small, fairly well-to-do groups. 


Newcomb found a surprising range 
of social attitudes among labor unions 
and that the members of a teachers 
union local had a more favorable atti- 
tude as a group toward “workers as a 
potentially dominant class” than did 
any of the other A.F.L. and C.LO. un- 
ions who filled out his attitude test. 

Lippitt’s very competent research (9) 
into the behavior of children in demo- 
cratic and autocratic atmospheres 
shows, as everyone knows by now, less 
hostility, more creative effort, more 
feeling of belonging when the democra- 
tic method was employed. The study, 
however, does not take as its model for 
the contrasting procedures any govern- 
mental systems, so no direct application 
can be made. The careful reader will 
find, we believe, that the superiority of 
the democratic procedure, as carried 
out, rests not on the bias of the experi- 
menter, but on the firm base of objec- 
tive data. Last and also least (for a 
change), the text is enlivened by a num- 
ber of diagrams in red and black. 

Two tantalizing facts culled from 
Dunham’s study (5) of differences in 
the distribution of schizophrenics and 
manic-depressives in Chicago: (1) Half 
the schizophrenics came from sections 
of the city in which people pay a medi- 
an rental of $33.45 or less, while half 
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of the manics came from sections in 
which the median rental is $61.68 or 
less; (2) in areas predominantly popu- 
lated by native born whites, the schizo- 
phrenic rates for Negroes (67.1) are 
much higher than for native whites of 
native parentage (19.8); in areas in 
which the population is mainly Negro, 
the reverse is the case—Negro rate 
89.4, white 137.4. 

Davis (4) finds that the E.E.G.’s 
(electro-encephalograms) of normals 
cannot be distinguished from those of 
psychotics. Thus another hopeful diag- 
nostic instrument loses its glamour. 
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News Notes 


The Rorschach Test was the subject 
of an all-day discussion at the Spring 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Psychologists at Rutgers University, 
May 18. Mrs. F. R. Miale discussed the 
application and scoring of the test, us- 
ing a demonstration subject. Dr. Zyg- 
mut Piotrowski evaluated the Ror- 
schach as a clinical technique. 


“Selection and Guidance Technics at 
the Elementary and Secondary School 
Levels,” was the topic to which the 
morning session of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Clinical Psychologists 
was devoted at its annual spring meet- 
ing in Harrisburg, April 29. Three pa- 
pers were read: “Problems of School 
Exclusion,” by Dr. Ernest T. Newland, 
Chief, Special Education, Harrisburg; 
“Selection and Guidance Technics at 
the Secondary School Level from the 
Point of View of Educational Prac- 
tice,” by Dr. Arthur J. Jones, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; and “Selection 
and Guidance Technics at the Second- 
ary School Level from the Point of 
View of Clinical Psychology,” by Dr. 
Morris S. Viteles, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At the Business Meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. 
G. I. Giardini, Western State Peniten- 
tiary; Vice-President, Dr. Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Secretary, Dr. William R. Grove, 
Behavior Clinic, Pittsburgh; Treasurer, 
Dr. Mildred L. Sylvester, University of 
Pennsylvania; Representative to the 
Board of Affiliates of the American As- 


sociation for Applied Psychology, Dr. 
Charles A. Ford, Temple University. 
The Presidential Address was given by 
Dr. E. B. Twitmeyer of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


At the Spring meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Psychological Association Mr. 
Paul L. Hill, University of Kentucky, 
was elected chairman, and Dr. Graham 
B. Dimmick, University of Kentucky, 
secretary, was also electetd as Represen- 
tative to the Board of Affiiliates of the 
American Association for Applied 
Psychology. 


Dr. Myra W. Kuenzel, clinical psy- 
chologist of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
elected by the Ohio Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology as Representative to 
the Board of Affiliates of the American 
Association of Applied Psychology. 


Officers elected for 1940-1941 by the 
Metropolitan New York Association for 
Applied Psychology are: President, Ger- 
trude Hildreth, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Vice-President, Jo- 
seph V. Hanna, New York University; 
Members-at-Large, Emily Burr, Voca- 
tional Adjustment Bureau for Girls, 
and Gladys Schwesinger, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


CORRECTION 

Dr. F. L. Wells, Department of Hy- 
giene, Harvard University, is the au- 
thor of a review of The Nineteen Thir- 
ty-Eight Mental Measurements Year- 
book, edited by Oscar K. Buros, which 
was published in the JOURNAL, Volume 
IV, No. 3, March-April, 1940. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDUCA- 
TION. By W. Carson Ryan. New York: 


The Commonwealth Fund, 1938. Pp. 315. 
How does educational practice today square 
with what is known of mental hygiene? What 
further advances can be made? In search of 
answers to these questions Ryan spent a year 
visiting schools, clinics, and persons in differ- 
ent sections of the country. This experience 
with frequent references to the current litera- 
ture enables him to emphasize the discrepancy 
between legitimate scientific and technical 
goals and actual practice. The book contains 
chapters on the teacher’s personality, the na- 
ture of children in school, school handicaps to 
mental health, deficiencies in teacher educa- 
tion, the nature of the curriculum and admin- 
istration, the provision of special services, and 
relationships between school, family, and com- 
munity. 

Ryan believes that little substantial prog- 
ress will be made as long as physical and men- 
tal health is something on the side while cer- 
tain factual data of dubious value is being 
covered in the school program. The tradition- 
al and familiar practices in grades, recitation, 
homework, marking, and discipline are seen 
as cluttering up the whole program while the 
newer practices in these areas take account of 
individual differences, maturation, and com- 
pleteness of social living in school, family, and 
community. 

Of particular interest to readers of this 
journal will be Ryan’s criticism of the general 
and applied psychology courses so frequently 
included in the preparation of teachers. He 
regards most such courses as disappointing 
and disapproves the emphasis on the nervous 
system and the old “standbys” sensation, at- 
tention, perception, memory, and imagination. 
He sees little hope of help and guidance to 
youth in these approaches. He has made a 
particular examination of the curriculum in 
summer schools and regular sessions of de- 
partments and schools of education and is dis- 
turbed that even in the best institutions only 
a very small fraction of courses are concerned 
with the health and development of normal 
children as compared to the emphasis on sub- 
jects, methods, organization, supervision, and 


administration. He describes representative 
programs where progress is being made in 
remedying the deficiency on the human side of 
teaching. 

Ryan discusses the advantages of special 
services such as child guidance clinics and the 
nature of the contribution of specialists to the 
school child. The psychiatrist is cautioned 
against accepting schools as they exist as 
something to which children should be adjust- 
ed. The contribution of the psychologist has 
been too narrow because of the emphasis on 
the measurement function. The preparation of 
the visiting teacher is considered as approach- 
ing the ideal for understanding and dealing 
with emotional life and human behavior. The 
opinion is ventured that educational research 
bureaus in training institutions and school 
systems would be substantially strengthened 
if they would take as their function the ex- 
ploration of the growth and development of 
children in a way analogous to that of the 
child development institutes. 

While Ryan adopts a critical role in dealing 
with the shortcomings of present planning, he 
believes that the many positive trends should 


‘be accelerated at every possible point. Reex- 


amination of the educational task in an en- 
deavor to meet more fundamental human 
needs, insistance upon a better “emotional cli- 
mate” for schools, improvement in the selec- 
tion and preparation of teachers, increased en- 
richment and flexibility in the curriculum, ad- 
ministration which emphasizes growth rather 
than mechanics, extension of visiting teacher 
and clinical services, and closer collaboration 
of family, school, and community are the next 
steps which he proposes. 

The book offers nothing startling or new to 
one who is immersed in professional activities 
in relation to schools on the forefront of 
change. It is essentially a summary and re- 
view. Psychologists who wish to improve pre- 
sent practices in the contribution of psychol- 
ogy and psychologists to the preparation of 
teachers or the extent and manner in which 
psychology functions in school situations will 
find many thought-provoking suggestions in 
these pages. 


WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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FORUM 


NOTE ON QUESTIONNAIRE PRACTICES 


It is scarcely infrequent for the cli- 
entele of a journal like ours to receive 
from other, often junior, workers in the 
field, questionnaires regarding personal 
attitudes and experiences from which 
they hope to derive material of research 
value. Nor is it believed that these en- 
deavors need or commonly do meet with 
unsympathetic response, provided the 
persons addressed have reasonable as- 
surance that the material furnished will 
be competently treated. Obviously the 
more such an attitude can be induced, 
the more valid will be the data. In the 
interest of this it is suggested that 
every inquiry form of this nature look- 
ing towards response from recognized 
psychologists, observe the following 
four usages: 


1. Be signed by, or bear the endorse- 
ment of a member of, one of the 
recognized scientific groups; pref- 
erably the individual under whose 
supervision the work is being done. 

2. Be furnished in duplicate, one copy 

to be retained by the addressee for 

his files. 

8. In addition to embodying psycho- 
logically suitable content (cf. Jen- 
kins, John G., “The Questionnaire 
as a Research Instrument,” Trans- 
actions of the New York Academy 
of Science, 1940, Ser. II, Vol. 2, 
No. 5), be organized for as much 
economy in the addressee’s time 
and effort as is consistent with the 
function of the inquiry. 

4. Be accompanied by an addressed 
return envelope, requiring no post- 
age from the addressee of the in- 
quiry. 


It is suggested that Departments of 


Psychology which concern themselves 
with this method of gathering data, ex- 
ercise considerable supervision over it, 
since it reflects not creditably upon an 
organization when inquiries are uttered 
in its name, which are notably deficient 
in the above respects. 
F. L. W. 


LIMITATIONS OF GROUP TESTS FOR 
CLASSIFICATION PURPOSES 


In clinical fields where the focus 
of attention is upon the individual 
rather than the group, a question may 
be raised concerning the legitimacy of 
classification by group-test methods. 

The group test saves time, which is 
the reason for its use, but it is doubt- 
ful if that reason is sufficient. Too fre- 
quently the psychologist is embarrassed 
by mistakes in classification and re-test 
discrepancies when his psychometrics 
are limited to such tests. Group tests of 
intelligence do not agree with each 
other, and too often different forms of 
the same test show marked discrepan- 
cies. The inadequacy of the group test 
for clinical work should have been ap- 
parent from the published results of the 
World War testing program of the 
Army psychologists. It may be noted 
on page 621 of the Memoirs that a score 
of 85 on the Alpha may go with a Binet 
mental age of 10-6 or 19-6, although 
the most probable Binet age would be 
around fifteen. Of 53 soldiers who 
scored from 80 to 89 on the Alpha, 3 
had a mental age below 12 years, while 
9 were above 17 years on the Binet. 
From the standpoint of group statistics, 
these discrepancies are not particularly 
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disturbing, but when such a scatter- 
gram is used to transmute Alpha scores 
into Binet mental ages for purposes of 
individual diagnosis and classification, 
then such errors are potent destroyers 
of confidence in psychometrics. 

The group test does have its place in 
studies of group behaviour, but in the 
clinical field it is high time that we rec- 
ognized the necessity of individual ex- 
aminations. The value of the group 


test as a supplementary tool and for the 
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purposes of group comparisons may be 
granted, but the clinical value of the in- 
dividual test should not be ignored. 
Here is a good opportunity for the 
A.A.A.P. to be of benefit to the field and 
to society by taking action to indicate 
the proper use of group and individuai 
tests and by the recommendation of 
minimum standards of psychometric 
service. 
RALPH R. BROWN 

U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
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